











Delegates from 20 States at First National Convention of Student Federalists, 
New York City. Many from far distances earned their expense funds. 


Future Statesmen Plan New World 


Student Federalists, Organized by High School 
Youth of Fifteen, Hold First National Convention 


ywerat can high school students do 


to win a lasting peace? “Plenty!” 
say the Student Federalists. “And you 
don’t have to wait until you're eighteen.” 

Perhaps the most convincing proof of 
this statement ‘is Harris Wofford, the 
boy who founded Student Federalists 
when he was only fifteen years old. 
Harris was in the bath tub listening to 
the radio one night about two years 
ago when Clarence Streit, author of the 
famous book Union Now, came on the 
air and talked about a federal union of 
mankind. Mr. Streit pointed out that 
we recognized the need for govern- 
ment in cities, states, and nations, but 
that we still tolerated anarchy in world 
affairs. Anarchy, he declared, pro- 
duced war, and the only way to abol- 
ish war was to establish a world gov- 
ernment. 

The idea certainly made sense, and 
at this point most fifteen-year-old boys 
would have let it go at that. What 
could high schools kids do about it? 
World peace was a problem for states- 
men and diplomats. But Harris Wof- 
ford’s imagination took fire. He figured 
that high school kids should do some- 
thing about it. After all, weren’t they 
the ones who had to live in this post- 
war world? It would be their generation. 

Starting with a group of enthusiastic 
boys and girls at his own high school 


“to Help Win the Peace 


in Scarsdale, New York, Harris organ- 
ized the Student Federalists and soon 
had members in twenty other high 
schools. A _ bicycle campaign was 
planned, and in a few months chapters 
sprang up in high schools as far west 
as Minnesota. The next step was a 
Student Federalist newspaper, a mime- 
ographed sheet explaining the purpose 
of the organization and inviting high 
school students everywhere to join. 


Snowball Starts Rolling 


With the movement fairly well estab- 
lished at the end of a year, these ener- 
getic boys and girls launched a petition 
drive. The petition called on voters to 
press for action to secure a federal 
union of the world. Specificaily, it peti- 
tioned the President and the Congress 
to call a convention representing all 
free peoples for the purpose of framing 
a constitution for world government. 
The petition was circulated among high 
school and college students, and among 
the young men and women in the serv- 
ice. By April, 1943, a thousand signa- 
tures had been secured. These were sent 
to nationally prominent leaders in Con- 
gress and in government agencies. 

Student Federalists were getting 
some real attention by this time. The 
organization was mentioned in news- 
papers, on the radio. A nuraber of col- 
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lege chapters were formed, national 
headquarters was established at Harris’ 
home, 9 Wayside Lane, in Scarsdale, 
and the circulation of the newspaper 
doubled. In November, 1943, when 
Federal Union (original Clarence Streit 
organization) held its national conven- 
tion in Peoria, Ill., Student Federalists 
sent thirty delegates, and Harris Wof- 
ford, their president, was elected to the 
National Board. 


Birth of a Convention 


In January, ’44, Harris finished high 
school and started on a nation-wide 
speaking tour. Averaging three speeches 
a day, he reached over 30,000 students 
and organized new chapters in almost 
fifty high schools and colleges. Climax 
of the tour was the first national con- 
vention of Student Federalists, held in 
New York City, March 31 to April 2. 
102 delegates from twenty states at- 
tended. 

One of the highlights of the gather- 


ing was a model constitutional conven- 


tion at which student delegates repre- 
sented the various nations of the world. 
The convention. produced plenty of 
fireworks, an indication, no doubt, of 
what will happen on a larger scale when 
the world delegates finally get together. 
Here are samples of the discussion: 

“Why can’t we build this world gov- 
ernment on the League of Nations?” 

“The League of Nations has lost the 
respect of too many people. It is re- 
garded as a failure, and that is psycho- 
logically bad. However, we might re- 
tain some of the good features of the 
League under a new organization.” 

“But remember that the new organi- 
zation must be a government, not merely 
a league. Members can walk out of a 
league when they feel like it, and the 
league can’t do anything about it!” 

“I think we should start with the 
United Nations. They have the confi- 
dence and respect of most people.” 

“No matter what nations we start 
with, they should be nations that be- 
lieve in democracy. This is essential if 
the world government is to be truly 
democratic. Nobody would consent to 
an autocratic world government.” 

“Even if the world government is 
demooratic, will nations be willing to 
give up their individual sovereignty’” 

“There is a lot of confusion on this 
point. They will still be independent 
nations, but they will allow the world 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Czechoslovakia—War Born and War Torn 


But with Allied victory this god-child of the U. S. is 
sure of its independence and its place under the sun 


Czechs in colorful native costumes 
heiped celebrate the naming of the 
American town of Lidice in Illinois, 
in honor of Lidice in Czechoslovakia 
destroyed by the Germans in 1942. 


| apenas me used to say in jest that 
America consisted of forty-eight 
states and the republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia. This lusty little land of the 
Czechs and the Slovaks was the most 
“American” country on the European 
continent. For the twenty-odd years of 
its existence it was an oasis of freedom 
and tolerance in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Conceived in the United States 
—its blueprint was drafted in Pitts- 
burgh, and its independence proclaimed 
in Washington on October 18, 1918 - 
PT Bie was truly America’s god. 
child. 

Today this war's first victim may be- 
come its first victor. As Marshal Grigori 
K. Zhukov’s onrushing first Ukrainian 
army stormed its way to the Tartar Pass 
of the Carpathian mountains, eastern 
gateway to Czechoslovakia, the Czech 
government-in-exile called upon patriots 
in the occupied homeland to join in “an 
armed uprising” against Nazi oppres- 
sors. 

In a military way Czechoslovakia’s 
prospects are good. On the diplomatic 
side they are even better. The Russian 
armies, she has réason to believe, are 
coming to her land as liberators and not 
as conquerors. For she holds the best 
possible insurance policy for national 
survival—a freshly signed pact with 
Stalin. And Moscow has advanced no 
claims to Czechoslovak territory. 

__ This pact, known officially as an 
Agreement of Friendship, Mutual As- 





sistance and Postwar Collaboration be- 
tween the U. S. S. R. and the Czecho- 
slovak Republic,” was concluded in 
Moscow on December 12, 1943, which 
was after the Moscow and Teheran 
conferences. It was one of the series of 
“surprises” that have become known as 
Soviet blitz-diplomacy. 


Highlights of Russo-Czech Pact 


In its preamble, the treaty declares 
that “the President of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S. S. R. [Mikhail I. 
Kalinin] and the President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic [Dr. Eduard 
Benes] . . . in their desire to contribute 
after the war to the maintenance of 
. and to assure permanent 


peace . . 
friendship . . . between themselves, 
have decided to conclude an 
agreement. . . .” 


The first three articles of the treaty 
solemnly pledge bot! countries to “mu- 
tual assistance of al] kinds in the pres- 
ent war against Germany,” and guaran- 
tee “every military and other support 
and assistance” during the postwar 
period if Germany should renew her 
aggressions. 

The most important provisions are 
contained in the next two articles. Arti- 
cle IV states that the two powers agree 
“to act in accordance wih the princi- 
ples of mutual respect of their independ- 
ence and sovereignty as well as non- 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
other state.” 

In other words, Russia promises not 
to demand the establishment of a Com- 
munist regime in Czechoslovakia, or to 
interfere with the democratic processes 
in that country. This allays the fear 
that Moscow would insist on a puppet 
regime in Czechoslovakia. 

In return, the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment is obligated not to join any feder- 
ation not approved by the Soviet Union. 
This restriction on Czechoslovakia’s fu- 
ture foreign policy is contained in Article 
V, and reads: “Each of the high con. 
tracting powers undertakes not to con- 
clude any alliance and not to take part 
in any coalition directed against the 
other contracting power.” 

The sixth and concluding article 
merely stipulates that the treaty is to 
remain in force for twenty years. Ap- 
pended to the treaty is a protocol, or 
memorandum, believed aimed at Po- 
land. It sets forth that “should any third 
power bordering on the U. S. S. R. or 


the Czechoslovak Republic, and repre- 
senting in this war an object of German 
aggression, express a desire to join the 
present agreement, the latter will be 
given the possibility of signing this 
ageement on the mutual] agreement of 
the U. S. S. R. and the Czechoslovak 
Republic, thus making it a tripartite 
agreement.” 

The pact was signed for the Soviet 
government by Foreign Commissar 
V. M. Molotov, and for the Czechoslo- 
vak republic by Ambassador Zdenek 
Feirlinger, in the presence of Joseph 
Stalin and President Eduard Benes of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The signing of the treaty ended 
months of negotiations which, it was 
openly known, were delayed for a con- 
siderable time, because of British ob- 
jections to the conclusion of such a sep- 
arate accord, pending the draft of a 
general Allied political agreement for 
postwar Europe. 


Opinion on the Pact 


World opinion was divided on the 
underlying significance of the Czech- 
Russian treaty. Critics saw in the pact 
a revival on Russia’s part of balance-ot- 
power politics and the insistence on the 
division of Europe into spheres of in- 
fluence, which, they charged, violated 
in spirit, if not in fact, the understand- 
ings reached by the Big Three at the 
Moscow and Teheran conferences. 
What need is there, they demanded, 
for separate bilateral treaties when the 
United Nations are pledged to the es- 
tablishment of an international organi- 
zation for the maintenance of peace? 

The supporters of the pact, on the 
other hand, pointed to Russia’s pledge 
of noninterference in the domestic af- 
fairs of Czechoslovakia as proof that 
Moscow will not attempt to dominate 
the smal] countries of Centra] Europe 
after the war. 

In a speech in New York, last De- 
cember 20, Jan Masaryk, son of the 
founder of the Czechoslovak republic, 
who is at present the vice-premier and 
minister of foreign affairs of the gov- 
ernment-in-exile, shed additional light 
on the Russo-Czech pact. “There is apt 
to be some criticism,” he stated, “of 
Czechoslovakia’s Russian policy; but we 
have nothing to hide and nothing to be 
ashamed of. We know that without Rus- 
sia's friendship none of her small neigh- 
bors can revert to independent life 











Dr. Eduard Benes 


“In negotiating the treaty we have 
just signed, I did not sell out to Rus- 
sia. We intend to live our own life in 
our own way, and we know that Rus- 
sia will respect our way of living. Our 
social legislation was very progressive, 
and we are resolved to continue to earry 
on from where we stopped in 1938.” 

To avoid absorption exclusively into 
the Soviet orbit, the Czechs are eager to 
sign similar pacts with Britain and the 
United States, thus guaranteeing their 
country on both east and-West. 

In this connection it was recalled that 
on November 11, 1940, the Czechoslo- 
vak and Polish governments in London 
made a joint decision to unite after the 
war in a Czech-Polish confederation. 

In an article in Foreign Affairs written 
as late as January, 1942, President 
Benes declared that “the method to be 
used in establishing a new and perma- 
nent order in Centra] Europe is exem 
plified in the confederation between 
Czechoslovakia and Poland tor which 
we have laid the basis in London, and 
word of which has been received by the 
Czechoslovak and Polish peoples at 
home with so much enthusiasm and 
hope.” The Soviet authorities, however, 
made no secret of their dislike of 
the project, and it was dropped 

Let us briefly review the “biography’ 
ot the land of the Czechs and the Slo- 
vaks. Both peoples are of Slavic origin 
In the 9th century they formed a sin- 
gle state, the great Moravian Empire, 
which was destroyed during the Magyar 
invasion of Central Furope in the 10th 
century. By the 12th century Bohemia, 
land of the Czechs, came into its own 
again as an independent kingdom 

In 1258, under Ottokar I], the coun 
try was one of the most powertul in 
Europe, its territory extending from the 
Adriatic to the Elbe, and including the 
city of Berlin! In the 16th century the 
crown of Bohemia was bestowed on 


~ Czechoslovakia (in 


Ferdinand of Hapsburg, an Austrian 
prince. In 1620 the Czechs rebelled, 
but were defeated by the Austrians. 
Until 1918, theretore, Bohemia re- 
mained a crownland of Austria, and Slo- 
vakia was a possession of Hungary, 
both of them being parts of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

At the outbreak of World War | the 
Czechs and Slovaks were conscripted 
into the Austrian army. They deserted 
in large numbers to the Allies and 
formed Czechoslovak legions, which 
fought in Russia and in France against 
the Central Powers. Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk (the “Garrigue” in his name 
was borrowed from his American wife), 
a philosopher of international promi- 
nence who had taught at Cornel] Uni- 
versity, headed the movement for inde- 
pendence. 

He enlisted the support ot the Czechs 
and the Slovaks in the United States 
and gained the approval of Woodrow 
Wilson. (In gratitude to the American 
President the main square in Prague 
was later named for him.) In October, 
1918, the dream of the Czech patriots 
was finally realized and the republic 
of Czechoslovakia came into existence. 
carved out of the dual monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary. The new country had 
an area of 54,244 square miles and a 
population of about 15 millions. 


A Successful Republic 


All went well until Hitler's rise to 
power. The young country proved to be 
a vigorous democracy, prosperous, and 
progressive, with a most advanced pol- 
icy toward its national minorities. The 
Slovaks regarded themselves as co-part- 
ners with the Czechs. Both President 


Masaryk and Prime Minister Hodzs 
were of Slovak birth. 

The Sudetenlanders, the German. 
speaking minority who occupied the 
mountainous “rim” of saucer-shaped Bo- 
hemia (they were Austrians and never 
part of Germany) enjoyed equal rights 
with the rest of the population. They 
had their own schools (of the 446,000 
Sudeten children in 1935, 423,000 at. 
tended German language schools subsi- 
dized by the Prague government), and 
they held many public offices. 

But Hitler wanted Czechoslovakia, 
and the Sudetenland offered a ready ex- 
cuse. Following the annexation of Aus- 
tria in 1938; he embarked on one of his 
hysterical campaigns shedding croco- 
dile tears about the “oppression” of 
his blood-brothers by the “villainous 
Czech.” Then followed the darkest page 
in the history of the western democra- 
cies — the ill-famed Munich conference 
at. which Britain and France sold 
Czechoslovakia down the river —i.e., 
forced her to cede her territory to Ger- 
many in the name of appeasement. A 
few months -later, in March, 1939, 
Hitler's hoodlums goosestepped_ into 
Prague and Czechoslovakia was wiped 
off the map. 

The rest is comparatively recent his 
tory. When the present war broke oul, 
a Czechoslovak government was formed 
in London under Dr. Eduard Benes, 
Masaryk’s able successor. Its fighting 
forces consist) of army and _ aviation 
units operating from England, several 
brigades in the Middle East, and in 
Russia. Within the enslaved homeland 
the flaming spirit of defiance. of the 
courageous Czechoslovak peaple has 
been an inspiration to the world. 
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red) as it existed from 1918 until overrun by Hitler. 
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Knott in Dallas Morning News 


The Judge Needs the Cop 





A NEW blueprint for a world organi- 
zation with power to enforce peace 
against future aggressor nations has 
been prepared by 140 leading authori- 
ties on international law, both in the 
United States and Canada. 

This plan for postwar cooperation is 
entitled, “The International Law of the 
Future,” and is sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of International Law, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. It has 
challenged immediate attention because 
of the prominence of the judges, law- 
yers, professors, and officials who 
worked on it during the past two years. 
Among them are: Professor Manley O. 
Hudson of the Law School of Harvard 
University, judge of the Permanent 


Court of International Justice and mem- | 


ber of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion; O. M. Biggar, chairman of the 
Canadian section of the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defense of the United 
States and Canada; Leo S. Rowe, di- 
rector general of the Pan American 
Union; and Associate Justice Robert H. 
Jackson of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The blueprint for speedy action to as- 
sure an enduring peace is of particular 
interest at this time because of the 
heated debate over the United States 
foreign policy, or lack of policy. (See 
April 17 issue, pages 2-7.) The pro- 
posals contained in this plan are likely 
to be debated during the Republican 
and Democratic National Conventions 


A WORLD LEAGUE WITH "TEETH" 







INTERNATIONAL LAW AUTHORITIES 


next summer, and they may become one 
of the main issues of the Presidential 
campaign. 

The 140 authorities offer a detailed 
plan to give effect to the Moscow Dec- 
laration of November 1, 1943, through 
“the establishment of law and order and 
the inauguration of a system of general 
security” through a world organization. 
“Mere pronouncements is not enough,” 
they say. They urged immediate steps 
to establish a rule of international law 
to replace the past system in which “a 
freedom to use force” has plunged the 
world into war for a second time in a 
single generation. 


The notion that nations are answer-' 


able to no higher authority for their ac- 
tions is sharply disputed in the report. 
Each country has a “legal duty” to co- 
operate in the community of states just 
as a citizen has the duty to obey the 
laws of his own country and assist in 
their enforcement. And if a nation re- 
fuses to cooperate in the community of 
states the other states must take action 
against it. 

The duties of states outlined in six 
“postulates” (accepted truths) for the 
international law of the future, ten 
“principles” on which such laws would 
be based, and twenty-three “proposals” 
dealing with the organization of the 
world community. 


What Is Internatienal Law? 


International law, according to Dr. 
Benjamin H. Williams of the University 
of Pittsburgh, “consists of the rules 
which the states of the world recognize 
as binding upon themselves.” These 
rules come from (1) the principles of 
justice handed down from past civiliza- 
tions; (2) the customs that have grown 
up among nations in the present; and 
(3) treaties drawn up between states. 

An example of (1) is that treaties are 
to be faithfully observed. An illustra- 
tion of (2) is the permitting of the 
ships of every nation to move freely 
through the territorial waters of any 
state, that is, within the three-mile 
limit along the coast. An instance of (3) 
is the treaty which internationalized 
the Suez Canal, opening it to the trade 
of all countries. 





OUTLINE PLAN TO ENFORCE PEACE 


Before World War II, two main tri- 
bunals had been established to apply 
international law in controversies be- 
tween states. These were the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration (the Hague 
Court) and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (the World Court). 


The Two Courts 


The Hague Court, of which the 
United States is a member, is not really 
a court. It consists of a list of names of 
men eligible to serve as judges. When 
a controversy arises, judges are selected 
from this list and the parties to the dis- 
pute agree to accept the decision 
handed down. ; 

The World Court, of which the 
United States is not a member, con- 
sists of 15 judges elected by the Coun- 
cil and Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions. The term of the judges is nine 
years and they receive adequate sal- 
aries so that they can devote their time 
to the settlement of cases. The World 
Court is considered superior to the 
Hague Court because its judges serve 
on more than one case and therefore 
have a chance to build up a clear and 
understandable body of international 
law through decisions on important 
cases. 

Throughout the years the develop- 
ment of international law has been re- 
tarded by nations which have operated 
on the theory that “might makes right.” 
The very simple principle that treaties 
should be observed has been kicked 
around freely by Hitler. He was willing 
to “sign anything” as a means of lulling 
his intended victims while he got ready 
to use force. The aggressor nations — 
Germany, Japan and_ Italy — looked 
upon peace merely as a “period of 
cheating between two periods of fight- 
ing.” 

The League of Nations was organized 
in 1919 to end this “law of the jungle” 
and provide justice for all nations great 
and small. The outbreak of World War 
II wrote “failure” on the League’s ef- 
forts. Some critics say the League failed 
because it tried to do too much; others 
say it did nothing, and was merely a 
debating society. But it appears that 
the League failed mainly because the 
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great powers did not give it whole- - 


hearted cooperation. The League pro- 
vided the machinery to stop aggressors 
but the powers refused to use it except 
when it suited them. (See Postwar 
World: Unit 18, December 13, 1948, 
issue. ) 

The blueprint presented by the 140 
authorities seeks to strengthen inter- 
national Jaw and build a new world or- 
ganization that won't repeat the mis- 
takes of the League of Nations. Briefly, 
the six “postulates” for the international 
law of the future declare: 


Basic Principles 


“The states of the world form a com- 
munity, and the protection and advance- 
ment of the ‘common interests of their 
peoples require effective organization of 
the community of states. 

“The law of the community of states 
is international law. The development 
of an adequate system of international 
law depends upon continuous collabora- 
tion by states to promote the common 
welfare of all peoples and to maintain 
just and peaceful relations between all 
states..... 

“Any use of force or any threat to 
use force by a state in its relations with 
another state is a matter of concern to 
the community of states... . 

“The maintenance of just and peace- 
ful relations . . . requires orderly pro- 
cedures by which international disputes 
can be settled... .” 

The statement of “principles” on 
which the international law of the fu- 
ture would be based declares: 

“Each state has a legal duty to carry 
out in full good faith its obligations un- 
der international law.. . . and it may not 
use limitations within its own consti- 
tution to excuse the failure to perform 
this duty. ... 
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“Each state has a legal duty . . . to 
treat its own population in a way which 
will not shock the conscience of man- 
kind. . . . (For instance, the Nazis’ sav- 
age persecution of the Jews and other 
religious or political groups in  Ger- 
many.) 

“Each state has a legal duty to re- 
frain from interfering in the internal 
affairs of any other state. (Interference 
in the affairs of neighboring states was 
a long-standing “peacetime” policy of 
Hitler. ) 

“Each state has a legal duty to em- 
ploy pacific means and none but pacific 
means in seeking to settle its disputes 
with other states. (Germany, Japan and 
Italy regularly violated this principle 
of international law. ) 

“Each state has a legal duty to co- 
operate with other states in preventing 
aggression . . . and shall permit an 
agency of the community of states to su- 
pervise and control its armaments... .” 


Proposed Machinery 


The proposals for a world community 
of states call for: 1. A general assembly 
in which every state would be repre- 
sented and which would make decisions 
by a majority vote. 

2. A small executive council, which 
would render decisions by a unanimous 
vote, but no state would be entitled to 
vote in the council on a matter having 
to do with an alleged violation of its 
own obligations. At the outset presum- 
ably the members of the executive 
council would be limited to the United 
States, Britain, Russia, and China. 

The council would be able to make 
the first move in enforcing international 
law against an aggressor nation. It 
would not have to wait until actual 
force had been used by the nation. The 
“threat of force” would be enough. 
Then the council could take any action 
it deemed necessary for “preventing or 
suppressing the use of force.” The 
statement does not detail the methods 
or armed forces the council might use 
to enforce its authority, but it suggests 
that the forces of certain member states 
might be called upon. (See Postwar 
World: Unit 16, January 24, for discus- 
sion of Culbertson’s “Quota Force” sys- 
tem of organizing an international police 
force. ) 

The provisions for voting and for 
council action against aggression are 
expected to make this world organization 
much stronger than the League. The 
League had only “advisory” powers and 
unanimous decisions were required. 

Among the most important proposals 
is one providing for the revision of 
treaties and international agreements to 
meet changing conditions. Under, Ar- 
ticle 19 of the League Covenant the 


Assembly was directed to “advise” the 
members to rewrite treaties which had 
been made in the heat of World War I 
and were out-of-date. This article pro- 
vided for peaceful change of conditions 
that were unfair to certain nations. If 
it had been used it might have re- 
moved most of the grievances which 
led to war in 1939. But Article 19 was 
not used because the members of the 
League refused to act and the Assembly 
was powérless to enforce it. 


League Agencies Retained 


The blueprint’s provision for “peace- 
ful change” would give a major role to 
the Permanent Court- of International 
Justice, which would be retained as the 
chief judicial organ of the community 
of states. In addition, the decisions of 
the World Court would be enforced 
through the executive council. Provi- 
sion also is made for maintenance of 
the Hague Court and its powers would 
be broadened by requiring states to 
accept its services. 

Aside from the World Court, other 
agencies set up by the League would 
be continued by the new community of 
states. Among the most important is 
the International Labor Organization, 
which has served successfully as a world 
clearing-house for labor and social prob- 
lems. 

The blueprint seeks to keep the best 
features of the League machinery, and 
rebuild other portions. Another impor- 
tant break with League practice is its 
requirement that no state could resign 
or be expelled from the community of 
states. But it makes allowances for the 
organization of groups of states “for 
purposes not in conflict with those of 
the universal organization,” such as the 
Pan American Union. (See Postwar 
World: Unit 14, January 14 issue.) 
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I4. The Schools AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


DUCATION is the American religion 

and schools its temples. Within six 
years of its foundation the little colony 
of Massachusetts Bay provided for the 
establishment of a college and in 1642 
passed the first general school law. 
From that time to the present it has 
been a basic principle that education 
was necessary to the commonwealth. 
During the colonial period schools were, 
for the most part, under the control or 
supervision of churches. 

The democratic movement that was 
so essential a part of the Revolution led 
to a wider recognition of the role of the 
state in education, and of the relation 
of education to democracy. “Enlighten 
the people generally,” wrote Jefferson, 
“and tyranny and oppressions of body 
and mind will vanish like spirits at the 
dawn of day.” The first section of Jeffer- 
son’s “Bill for the More General Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge” (in Virginia) — as- 
serted that “the most-effectual means of 
preventing tyranny would be to illumi- 
nate, as far as practicable, the minds of 
the people at large.” It was this intimate 
connection between education and 
democracy that Horace Mann, too, em- 
phasized in that great series of reports 
which did so much to advance the cause 
of public education in this country and 


abroad. And in our own day John: 


Dewey, distinguished educational phi- 
losopher, has developed even more fully 
this role of schools in our society. 


Democracy in Action 


Early persuaded, then, that democ- 
racy couldn’t work without an enlight- 
ened citizenry, the American people 
made generous provision for schools and 
made school attendance compulsory. 
With the passing years investments in 
and appropriations for public education 
increased rapidly and school attendance 
grew even more spectacularly. By 1940 
over 25 million children between the 
ages of 5 and 17 attended public 
schools; expenditures for education to- 
talled two and one-third billion — or 
about ninety dollars per student. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about the statistics is the distribution of 
students in the various schools. Whereas 
in other democracies like Britain or Den- 
mark or Sweden practically all children 
under the age of fourteen attend school 
but very few beyond that age, in the 
United States the majority of children 
continue in school until the age of sev- 
enteen or eighteen. Thus about seven- 
teen million children are enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools; about seven million in 
junior and senior high schools. Equally 
impressive are the figures for higher 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


education, To be sure, it is sometimes 
hard to know what constitutes a “col- 
lege” or a “professional school.” But 
somewhere between one million and 
one and one half million students attend 
college or university or advanced pro- 
fessional schools. The comparable figure 
for Britain is less than one hundred 
thousand. 


Our Education Is Essential 


Qualitatively, too, education in the 
United States mirrors what we think of 
as democratic characteristics. There is 
great variety in organization, curricu- 
lum, and teaching methods. American 
education is less traditional, more ex- 
perimental than education in most other 
countries. This is in part because it is 
a local affair, controlled by states and 
communities rather than by the national 
government. It mirrors the tolerance and 
progressivism of the American people. 
“Progressive” education actually had its 
origins abroad — in Switzerland, France 
and Germany, but it has flourished most 
luxuriantly here and has become almost 
completely Americanized. 

Education in America adapts itself 
more readily, too, to the needs of 
students. There is greater emphasis 
upon practical subjects, greater devel- 
opment of vocational subjects — com- 
mercial, mechanical, domestic, and so 
forth. The average product of an Ameri- 
can public school knows far less Latin 
and Greek and mathematics than his 
opposite number in England, but he is 
likely to know far more about manual 
training, electricity, or cooking. Whether 
this is desirable or not is still a matter 
of controversy; few will deny that it is 
characteristically American. 

In an earlier article I mentioned the 
high place of girls and women in the 
American school system. That recogni- 
tion of women, so typical of American 
society in general, is dramatized in the 
realm of education. With rare exceptions 
there is no distinction between boys and 
girls in American public schools. Prac- 
tically all high schools and most col- 
leges and universities are coeducational. 
It is taken for granted that girls will go 
on to high school and, where family 
finances or inclination permits, to col- 
lege, just as boys do. There are scores 
of, colleges for women, many of them 
among the best in the country. Here 
again is something we take for granted, 
but something typically American. It is 
not common for English or French or 
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German girls to go on through high 
school and most uncommon fer them to 
go to college. 

Equally illuminating is the fact that 
for more than a century most of the 
teachers in our public schools have been 
women. Europeans insist that the “fem- 
inization” of our educational system 
has been in part responsible for lower 
standards and laxer discipline here than 
‘elsewhere, but there is no evidence to 
prove this more than a surmise. 


The Role of the State 


Finally it is important to emphasize 
the obvious fact that our schools are 
public schools, under the control of gov- 
ernment, Attendance at private schools 
has increased, of late years, but it is 
still comparatively small and largely 
confined to the East. This public control 
extends even into the field of higher ed- 
ucation — including professional schools. 
It is often charged, by those who dis- 
trust democracy, that government con- 
trol is inimical to real freedom, that it 
inevitably involves “politics” or “red- 
tape” or even corruption. |. 

But by and large the American public 
school system has been notably free 
from these disabilities. Teachers are not 
chosen for political reasons; member- 
ship on school boards is rarely a politi- 
cal plum; party politics has little to do 
with teaching or administration. Our 
great state universities compare well 
with private institutions; indeed any list 
of a score of leading institutions of 
learning in the United States would 
necessarily include a substantial number 
of state universities. The history of pub- 
lic education in the United States is 
proof that the state can be trusted to 
administer efficiently, judiciously, and 
generously, the great institution of pub- 
lic education. 
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A Veterans’ "Bill of Rights” 


FTER all the nation’s wars there has 
been divided feeling about the re- 
muneration which a grateful people 
should be willing to pay the men who 
offered their lives on the altar of patri- 
otism. No one has questioned the para- 
mount right which any returned soldier 
has to special consideration, particularly 
in re-establishing himself in civilian life. 
Add to this the fact that inevitably some 
of those who have stayed home — or 
have been beyond the years of military 
service — have profited from war, and 


it is easy to build up a case that would - 


make almost any reward for veterans 
seem but a fitting tribute. 

The trouble is that in the past the or- 
ganized demands of veterans have been 
made a political football. History records 
what near-scandals surrounded the ef- 
forts of politicians in the years follow- 
ing the Civil War to secure compensa- 
tion, pensions, and other aid for veter- 
ans. After World War I, there was con- 
siderable criticism of the failure to pro- 
vide organized assistance for returned 
soldiers in getting jobs. Many years 
later, the American Legion brought 
pressure to secure the enactment of 
bonus legislation, and bonuses were 
paid in lump sums to World War I vet- 
erans eighteen or twenty years after the 
war. 


Foresighted Planning 


Against this poor record of past wars 
is the intelligent and foresighted plan- 
ning embodied in a measure known as 
the “GI Bill of Rights” which has al- 
ready passed the Senate and will be 
enacted by the House without substan- 
tial changes. Those pressing for passage 
of the bill realize that now is the time to 
work out blueprints of how the nation 
shall take care of the millions whom it 
has lifted from private life and sent to 
the far corners of the globe. 

The result is an omnibus war veter- 
ans’ aid measure which provides for hos- 
pitalization, education and vocational 
training, loans for homes, farms or busi- 
nesses, employment service, and unem- 
ployment benefits. It was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Bennett C. Clark, 
of Missouri, himself a veteran of World 
War I. When it went before the Senate 
Finance Committee it bore the signa- 
tures of eighty-one members of the Sen- 
ate, thus assuring its passage in ad- 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


vance. Enactment later was unanimous. 
The bill was endorsed by the American 
Legion- and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Here are the highlights of the meas- 
ure as it now awaits final action in the 
House: 

It would give to the Veterans Admin- 
istration a status second only to the War 
and Navy departments in the matter of 
priorities in personnel, equipment, sup- 
plies, and material under any laws. Au- 
thorization would be given for the ap- 
propriation of 500 million dollars for ad- 
ditional hospital facilities for veterans. 


Who Is Eligible 


Any person, man or woman, who had 
served in the active military or naval 
service on or after September 16, 1940, 
and prior to the terniination of the war, 
and was discharged honorably after at 
least six months’ duty, would be eligible 
for training in elementary, secondary, 
business, or vocational schools, colleges, 
normal schools, professional schools or 
universities, 

Education and training would extend 
for one year or more, beginning not 
later than-two years after the date of 
discharge; or two years after the ter- 
mination of the war. In some instances 
studies could be pursued for four years. 

As full-time students, veterans would 
be allowed $500 a year for tuition, not 
including board or other living expenses, 
and a subsistence allotment of $50 a 
month. A student with dependents 
would receive an additional $25 a 
month. 

Approved loans up to a total of 
$1,000 per veteran would be provided 
for the purchase, construction, or repair 
of homes, purchase of farms and farm 
equipment, or the buying of business 
properties. Such loans would bear no 
interest for the first year, but thereafter 
a rate of 3 per cent a year, compounded 
annually. 

Employment service for the special 
benefit of veterans would be established 
in every state by the United States Em- 
ployment Service, with concentration on 
the registration of veterans, providing of 
jobs, and improvement of working con- 


: ditions. 
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Bridging the Gap 


Failure of the employment 
service of a state to give preference to 
qualified registered veterans on job as- 
signments would be deemed cause for 
the withholding of Federal employment 
funds until compliance with the act. 
Unemployment benefits ranging from 
$15 to $25 a week would be made avail- 
able four weeks after an unemployed 
veteran had received his mustering-out 
pay. A veteran would be entitled to $15 
a week, plus $5 for one dependent, $8 
for two, or $10 for three. Such benefits 
would cease after fifty-two weeks. 


A Fair Bill for Far Ends 


No attempt is made to incorporate in 
the measure adjusted compensation or 
bonus provisions, There is no assurance, 
of course, that this legislation will pre- 
vent future demands by veterans’ organ- 
izations. In the nature of our political 
setup, such organized demands are al- 
ways possible — particularly when some 
ambitious politician wants to ride into 
office by appealing to the personal se!- 
fishness of large groups of voters. 

But this GI Bill of Rights will make 
it more difficult for such an outcome 
than has been true after other wars. The 
legislation as outlined above is emi- 
nently fair. Returned service men and 
women are entitled as of right to special 
considerations in these matters. 





THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDO 
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7) THERE WAS NO 

TALKING IN THE SHOPS OF SKILLED 
CIGAR MAKERS ANDO THE MEN DEV- 
ELOPED AN EXCELLENT SYSTEM OF 
“EDUCATION WHILE YOU WORK.” 





EXCEPT IN 1924, WHEN HE SUPPORTED 
ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE, THE PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY CANDIDATE FOR PRES/OEN7, 
GOMPERS REFUSED TOTO/(N ANY 
POLITICAL PARTY. 








PLAN AND GOMPERS HELPED FOUND AN ORGANIZATION 
WHICH BECAME THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR IN 1/886. 


SSS 


SAMUEL GOMPERS -(185 


First President of the A. F. of L. 


AMUEL GOMPERS was born in London and at the age of ten ! 


went to work for a shoemaker. Later he became a cigar maker. He. | 


came to New York with his parents in 1863 and was the first regis- 
tered member of the Cigar Makers’ International Union for many years. 

Gompers was one of the organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor and, except for one year, served continuously as its president 
until his death. 

During his 40 years of leadership, Mr. Gompers worked tirelessly 
to secure the passage of laws favorable to labor. When the United 
States entered World War | in 1917 Gompers gave the full support of 


the Federation to the Government and used his influence against strikes. 
DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN, TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


S7RON6LY OPPOSED 70 WAR, 
GOMPERS VIGOROUSLY SUPPORTED 
PRESIDENT WILSON DURING US. 
PARTICIPATION (NV WORLD WAR I. 
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POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 28 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 
Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


No so many years ago only the 
town’s richest families could af- 
ford automobiles, electric refrigerators, 
radios, and other household appliances. 
But mass production, with its slogan of 
“better, faster, cheaper,” soon put these 
luxuries of yesterday within reach of the 
average man. 

Today our mass production industries 
are smashing all records turning out the 
planes, guns, tanks and ships to beat the 
Axis. Much credit for our war produc- 
tion miracle goes to the magical elec- 
tronic tubes. There are countless ways 
in which these tubes save time, man- 
power and materials in industry. (See 
March 13 issue Scholastic; March 6 
issue World Week.) 

After the war, the average man will 
reap the benefits not only of better elec- 
tronic equipment (radios, television, 
etc.) for his own use, but also of the 
introduction of electronic tubes into in- 
dustrial production. 

Electrons are the building blocks of 
the universe. Electronics is the science 
of putting electrons to work through 
electronic tubes of hundreds of types 
with thousands of applications. 

The electronic tube can rival Alad- 
din’s famous lamp. It has duplicated and 
exceeded to an amazing degree four of 
the five human senses — sight, hearing, 
touch and smell. For example, it can 
distinguish and match 2,000,000 differ- 
ent shades of colors, whereas the human 
eye can detect only 10,000. The elec- 
tronic tube then can translate what it 
sees, hears, feels or smells into mechan- 
ical or electrical action with an accur- 
acy, speed and tirelessness impossible 
to human beings. 

With electric tubes on the job, thou- 
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‘The Coming Industrial Revolution: 


New Materials and New Processes 


sands of workers will be freed from the 
boredom and fatigue of the. assembly 
line to do more interesting work, while 
electronic workmen watch the presses, 
the conveyor belts, and the machinery 
that checks, sorts, packs and counts. 


The Metal Revolution 


Wartime necessity has tremendously 
expanded our output of aluminum and 
magnesium and lowered prices. These 
metals will be available for all sorts of 
products in the postwar world. Most of 
the world’s warplanes are made of an 
alloy consisting of aluminum, copper, 
magnesium, and manganese, called 
duralumin. Recently, a new secret alu- 
minum alloy was developed, which is 
said to add 10 to 25 per cent to the 
strength of this metal. 

Silvery-white magnesium comes from 
the ocean, the world’s greatest store- 
house of minerals. Eight hundred tons 
of water are handled during the produc- 
tion of one ton of magnesium. A beam 
of magnesium, light enough to be car- 
ried by one man, can support an auto- 
mobile. Magnesium is not quite as 
strong as aluminum and as a structural 
material it always is used as an alloy, 
usually with aluminum. Aside from 
their uses in airplanes, engineers expect 
magnesium alloys to join aluminum in 
producing better low-cost homes, house- 
hold appliances, automobiles, railroad 
trains and other equipment. 

Some engineers are confident that 
steel will continue to compete strongly 
with the light metals. They explain that 
although stainless steel (steel plus chro- 
mium) is three times as heavy as the 
light metals, it is so much stronger that 
only one-third as much need be used. 


They believe that further experiments 
with light-gauge steel will permit them 
to do as much with it as with the light 
metals. 

Here comes beryllium — the tough 
cousin of magnesium and aluminum — 
Which promises marvels in metallurgy. 
Beryllium is one-third lighter than alu- 
minum and harder than steel, but it is 
too brittle alone for-use in machinery. 
I£ two per cent of beryllium is added 
to copper (a soft metal), a very hard 
alloy is produced. A beryllium-<copper 
rod only one-half inch thick will lift 20 
tons. The delicate new aviation instru- 
ments use beryllium-copper to assure 
permanent accuracy under all sorts of 
stress and strain. The family vacuum 
cleaner and refrigerator give longer 
service because of beryllium parts. 

Another alloy, beryllium-nickel, is su- 
perior even .to beryllium-copper. The 
Germans have the lead in this alloy but 
our metallurgists are sure to catch up. 
Great hope is held for experiments 
seeking to combine beryllium with alu- 
minum and magnesium to produce the 
best of all structural materials. 

“Powder metallurgy” has been an out- 
standing saver of materials and time in 
the production of parts for war equip- 
ment. In this process two or more pow- 
dered metals are pressed into a “bri- 
quette.” The “briquette” is firm but 
can be easily crumbled until baked in a 
furnace. Although the temperature of 
the furnace is below the melting point 
of the metals, the powders are in some 
mysterious way fastened tightly to- 
gether 

Powdered metal parts can be pro- 
duced so they are .within a few thou- 
sandths of an inch of the correct size. 
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X-Rays 


Textile, steel, and 
paper mill control 
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Genera! Electric Company 


Television 


SOME PEACETIME USES OF ELECTRONIC TUBES 


Very little cutting, grinding, or chipping 
is required to finish the parts. This 
means a great saving in scarce metals, 
skilled manpower and time. Powder 
metallurgy gives promise of turning out 
everything from watch parts to locomo- 
tive wheels with new speed and econ- 
omy. 


Man-made Plastics 


Chemistry has 92 basic elements to 
work with in making the thousands of 
useful articles in the world today. For 
many years man has sought to take 
apart nature’s products — coal, petro- 
leum, water, wood, cotton — and then 
put them together again to effect a 
chemical synthesis. Nature herself is the 
master magician of synthesis. Think of 
the changing of mulberry leaves by a 
worm into silk, and the formation of 
sugar and cotton fibers from water, air, 
soil, and sunshine. d 

Coal and petroleum both consist of 
stores of dead organic material pro- 
duced millions of years ago by the en- 
ergy of the sun. By taking the hydro- 
carbons of coal and petroleum, which 
are the building blocks of all organic 
matter, and rearranging them, the 
chemist can create an amazing array 
of useful materials: 


U. 8. Steel Corporation 
Stainless steel rolling in a 12-inch 
ribbon from a modern.cold-roil mill. 


Dyes, explosives, disinfectants, syn- 
thetic perfumes, drugs, synthetic resins, 
“tailor-made” gasoline and plastics that 
closely resemble such natural substances 
as silk, wood, leather and rubber. 

As early as 1940, industry had plastic 
materials that were as thin as tissue, as 
fine as silk, as elastic as rubber; more 
transparent than glass, lighter than 
wood or aluminum, and tough enough 
to stop bullets. Then when the armed 
forces outlined their needs in 1941-42 
plastics quickly went to work replac- 
ing both scarce metal and rubber -in 
war equipment. Today more than 200 
different aircraft parts are made of plas- 
tics. One of the most important is jewel- 
like methyl methacrylate, used in 
bomber noses, as well as for dental 
plates. 

The best-known plastics are the phe- 
nolic resins, including bakelite, and the 
urea-formaldehydes, used in bonding 
plywood. These plastics are “thermoset- 
ting” — when hardened they stay hard 
forever more. Phenolic resin gears will 
outwear steel ones. Great amounts of 
aluminum and other metals have been 
saved by the use of these plastics. 

Dow Chemica] Company has an in- 
teresting plastic — vinylidene chloride or 
Saran — which makes a pipe of great 
toughness for plumbing. This pipe can 
be welded in less than a minute. 


The “Soft Plastics” 


The dozens of products now being 
produced by our huge synthetic rubber 
industry should be called “soft plastics,” 
according to Gerald Wendt of Time 
Magazine. It is agreed that the general 
purpose synthetic rubber — Buna S — is 
most similar to natural rubber. It can be 
used in passenger car tires without the 
addition of natural rubber. Buna S is 
made from butadiene, a complex gas of 
hydrogen and carbon (obtained from 


. petroleum, molasses, grains) and sty- 


rene (obtained from coal tar or petro- 
leum). Chemists can get more synthetic 
rubber from 40 acres of factory space 
than rubber growers can get from 50,- 
000 acres of plantation. They believe 
Buna S and other synthetic rubbers will 
compete successfully with natural rub- 
ber in postwar years. 

Chemists are busy aiding the farmer 


by finding non-food uses for crops 
through chemurgy — “chemistry at work 
for the farmer.” Cellulose from wood 
and cotton, and furfural from waste 
farm products like oat hulls, are used 
in plastics. The Ford Motor Company 
uses soy beans to make textile fibers for 
upholstery and has developed a light- 
weight plastic car body that is stronger 
than one made of steel. : 

Molded plywood — alternate layers of 
wood and plastic baked into shape un- 
der pressure —is stronger pound for 
pound than aluminum or steel. The 
fuselage of Britain’s famous De Havil- 
land Mosquito bomber is made of two 
layers of plywood with a center of balsa 
wood sandwiched between them. 

Paper, a wood product, also has made 
tremendous gains. A new “plasticized 
paper” is made by treating paper with 
glue-like resin under high pressure. This 
produces an amber sheet of paper, half 
as heavy as aluminum and almost as 
tough as steel of similar thickness. Air- 
craft companies are using this material 
on the wings of airplanes, and it makes 
excellent containers for oil and other 
liquids. 

Dictionary definitions of glass as a 
“hard, brittle, transparent substance,” 
certainly leave a lot unsaid. Consider 
this incomplete list of the types of glass 
now performing so brilliantly on the 
home and war fronts: 

Glass so hard it will stop a .50 cali- 
bre bullet; glass that can be sawed, 
drilled and worked with carpenter’s 
tools; glass so light that it floats in 
water; glass wool so fine that a marble- 
sized ball will spin 20 miles of thread; 
glass that can be heated red hot and 
plunged into ice water without damage; 
glass that can be bent and tempered 
to almost any shape; glass springs that 
are equal to steel ones; automobile bat- 
teries of glass, and secret optical glass 
which, among other things, enables mili- 
tary observers to look directly at the 
sun when spotting enemy planes. 

In the not distant future, electronic 
workmen, light metals, new steels, plas- 
tics, synthetic rubber, plastic bonded 
plywood, special kinds of paper and 
glass will help bring us better homes, 
automobiles, household appliances, air- 
planes, trains, and other products. 
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NEWS ROUNDUP 


WAR ABROAD 

Toward Invasion. Britain severed tele- 
phone and newspaper connections with 
Eire, called on all private launch owners 
to be ready for invasion participation. Brit- 
ish bombers crippled German‘ battleship 
Tirpitz in Norwegian fjord. Italy-based 
U. S. bombers smashed railroad yards and 
refinery at Ploesti; hit Budapest, Bucharest, 
and Zagreb, hubs of German Balkan sup- 
plies. 

Russia. Odessa is back in Russian hands. 
The Germans announced their evacuation 
ot the port, which they captured 2% years 
ago. Foreign Commissar Molotov took 
pains to say that Russia has no territorial 
ambitions in Rumania. Soviet revised its 
economic doctrines, switching classroom 
emphasis from Marxist state socialism to 
Stalinist state capitalism. U.S.S.R. can- 
celled Japanese rights to coal and oil con- 
cessiors in northern (Russian) Sakhalin 26 
years in advance of «concessions legal 
expiration. 

Greece. Sophocies Venizelos, minister of 
marine and son of famed republican leader, 
was reported replacing Premier J. Tsouder- 
ous, who opposed leftist guerrillas. Under- 
ground drafted new constitution, in which 
premier would be chosen by parliament 
instead of by majority party. 

Italy. Italian communists decided not to 
press for abdication of King, but Crown 
Prince Umberto announced he probably 
will act as King’s deputy and form coalition 
government, perhaps with Badoglio as war 
minister and Croce as prime minister. 

France. DeGaulle replaced Giraud as 
commander in chief of French armies; gave 
two communists relatively unimportant 
posts on National Committee; agreed to im- 
portant assembly plan for temporary gov- 
ernment of France after invasion, whereby 
each war zone will be run by French mili- 
tary commissioner with Allied liaison. 

Britain. As over 115,000 men were idle 
in spreading coal mine and shipyard strikes, 
government — in which union leader Ermest 
Bevin is Labor Minister — ordered strikers 
drafted, planned to make striking a crime. 

Asia. Using road blocks and setting fire 
to dry jungle, Japs advanced on 200-mile 
front in Burma’s Naga Hills to imperil 
Imphal and Bengal-Assam railroad. Ameri- 
can bombers pounded Truk, sank all Jap 
ships at Palau and Yap; pummeled Hol- 
landia, last big Jap airfield on New Guinea. 


WAR AT HOME 

Politics. After sweeping defeat in Wis- 
consin primaries (winners: Dewey far in 
lead, followed by Stassen, MacArthur), 
Wendell Willkie announced his withdrawal 
from Republican presidential fight, implied 
isolationism of Middle West defeated him. 

Miscellaneous. Supreme Court, 8 to 1, 
ruled that Negroes cannot legally be barred 
from Texas Democratic primaries. Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, national draft di- 
rector, has ordered “men 26 and over who 
are making a contribution to essential . . . 
or war supporting activities” deferred for 
the time being. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
I. CZECHOSLOVAKIA — WAR BORN 
AND WAR TORN 
Underscore the correct phrase. 
1. When Nazi forces occupied 


Czechoslovakia in March, 1939, the na- ° 


tion had existed as an independent, 
democratic country for: (a) 150 years; 
(b) 21 years; (c) 9 years. 


2. The President of the Czechoslovak. 


republic is: (a) Eduard Benes; (b) 
Jan Masaryk; (c) Thomas Masaryk. 

3. At the outbreak of World War I, 
the Czechs and Slovaks were governed 
by: (a) Austro-Hungarian Empire; (b) 
Russia; (c) German Empire. 

4. Czechoslovakia and Russia signed 
a treaty in 1943 by which Czechoslo- 
vakia pledged herself: (a) to set up a 
Communist government after the war; 
(b) to sign no treaties with other na- 
tions; (c) to give Russia military sup- 
port if necessary after the war. 

5. A note attached to this treaty ex- 
tends an invitation to join the alliance: 
(a) to any third power; (b) specifically 
to Poland; (c) to neighboring victims of 
Nazi aggression. 


ll. NEW MATERIALS AND 

PROCESSES 

Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. The electron tube can distinguish 
200 times as many color shades as the 
human eye can recognize. 

2. Duralumin is an alloy of steel and 
aluminum. 

3. “Powder metallurgy” is a process 
of manufacturing gunpowder from coal 
gas. 

4. Chemists have discovered 92 sepa- 
rate basic elements. 

5. Coal and petroleum are derived 
from matter which was alive at one 
time. 

6. A pound of plywood is stronger 
than a pound of steel. 


ill. THE SCHOOLS 

Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. The first general school law in 
America was passed by the colony of: 
(a) Virginia; (b) Massachusetts Bay; 
(c) Pennsylvania. 

2. In 1940 the total public school 
enrollment of American children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 17 was about: 
(a) 15,000,000; (b) 50,000,000; (c) 
35,000,000. 

3. In the same year money spent for 


U. S. education averaged approxi. — 
mately: (a) $90 per student; $50 per 
student; $125 per student. : 

4. One of the countries in which 
“progressive” education originated was; — 
(a) Germany; (b) England; (c) 
United States. 

5. Private school attendance in the 
United States is most common in the: 
(a) South; (b) West; (c) East. 


IV. SAMUEL GOMPERS 
Write the correct word in each space. 
1. Samuel Gompers was born in the 


CR OE is tices 
2. He became the first registered 
Makers 


member of the —— 
International Union. 
3. For forty years he was president 
of the 
4. When we entered World War | 
he supported the war effort by ia 
his influence to prevent 


V. VETERANS’ “BILL OF RIGHTS” 

Mark each -true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. The- veterans’ aid bill was passed 
unanimously by the Senate. 

2. It calls for an- appropriation. of 
$500,000,000 for additional veterans’ 
hospital facilities. 

8. It provides for a maximum of one 
year of education and training for vet- 
erans. 

4. It.approves loans up to a total of 
$1,000 per veteran for purchasing 
homes, farms, and business properties. 

5. It entitles veterans to unemploy- 
ment benefits during whatever time 
they are unable to find work. 


© READING SIGNPOSTS 
NEW MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 


Carlisle, Norman V. and Latham, Frank 
B.z Miracles Ahead, chapters 8, 10, 11, 12. 
(Macmillan, $2.75.) 

“Electronics — A New. Science for 4 
New World,” General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, New York. 

“The Five Commercial Types of Syn- 
thetic Rubber,” United States Rubber Co., 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA — WAR BORN 
AND WAR TORN : 
“Soviet-Czech Mutual Aid Treaty,” 

Current History, February, 1944. 
Kittredge, E., “Verdict About the 

World,” an interview with E. Benes, New 

York Times Magazine, May 23, 1943. 
Masaryk, Jan, “Influence of American 

Democracy on Europe,” Vital Speeches, 

May 15, 1942. 
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Eileen Darby phote 


Harriet (Helen Hayes) begs her brother, Henry Ward Beecher, to save Sukey. 


By FLORENCE RYERSON and COLIN CLEMENT 


| ey play Harriet is based on the life 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Through a series of 
dramatic scenes, covering three acts, 
the events leading to and following the 
writing of that world-shaking novel are 
presented. 

In Act I, Harriet, the bride of Calvin 
Stowe, is living in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The year is 1836, and the country is 
agitated over the question of slavery. 
Harriet herself is absorbed in her new 
home and her husband. Calvin is a 
teacher and a dreamer who devotes all 
his spare time to writing a book on the 
sources of the Bible. Harriet also writes, 
and she hopes that if she becomes suc- 
cessful she may be able to buy the 
luxuries she has never known in the 
stern Beecher home. In the opening 
scene she and Calvin are subjected to 
the ordeal of a visit of inspection by 
her overwhelming Beecher family of 
vigorous and dogmatic preachers and 
abolitionist crusaders. 

In the second scene, several years 
later, Harriet is the busy and harassed 
mother of a large family; her husband’s 
book is still unwritten; her father’s 
academy is failing. She has no tire for 
writing. A riot between the pro-slavery 
“Kentucks” and the anti-slavery citizens 
of Cincinnati results in the death of a 
Negro. Freddy, Harriet’s eldest child, 
witnesses the killing and is spattered by 


the victim’s blood. Harriet then deter- 
mines that she must force her husband 
to find a more lucrative position and 
to move his family out of Ohio. 

Act II covers the writing of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. The accompanying scene 
is taken from it. In the first part of the 
act, Harriet has been busy upholstering 
a chair, directing her lady-helper, Mrs. 
Candice Hobbs, and her handy-man, 
Jerusha. Her young twin girls, Hatty 
and Eliza, run in and out, helping and 
contriving errands to town which will 
take them past the home of Lowell, the 
boy next door. Eliza makes his ac- 
quaintance by pretending to sprain her 
ankle and Lowell comes to the Stowe 
house to help with moving-in and to 
stay for supger. Freddy aids Jerusha in 
doing odd jobs. 


True: A spring afternoon. 


Scene: The back parlor of the Stowe 


house in Brunswick, Maine, is a pleas- 
ant livable room. Windows on the right 
look out into a garden, full of spring 
greenery. In the rear wall, at center, 
there is a fireplace. To right of this, 
a door into the rear hall; a door, lower 
left, to the main hall. 

The, Stowes are. evidently just mov- 
ing in, for boxes and bales of goods are 
in the corners of the room, and al- 
though the heavy inner curtains are up, 
the lace curtains are stil] unhung. 


HARRIET 


The author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin finds the 
needed inspiration to get down to work 
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The small writing table from the Cin- 
cinnati house stands, with a chair, in 
front of the window, lower right. 

As Harriet is following her daughters’ 
instructions to “fix herself up like a 
lady,” her brother, Henry Ward Beech- 
er, arrives. 

Harriet: Henry — 

(Henry does not merely enter, he 
quite definitely makes an entrance. In 
the intervening years, he has grown 
heavier and attained a dignity which 
is beginning to verge on pomposity. He 
is still clean-shaven, but he now wears 
his hair long, brushed back from his 
brow and behind his ears in a rather 
theatrical fashion. He has already 
adopted the familiar cape and broad- 
brimmed black hat.) 

Henry: Harriet, my dear! (As Har- 
riet flies to him) I was lecturing in 
Boston. I could not resist the temptation 
to run up and see you — 

Harriet: Of course you couldn't! 

Henry:— if only for a few hours. 

Harriet: No, no—you must stay. 
Georgie, tell the workmen they may go 
home. I can’t bother with them now 
And find the girls. 

Georcie: Yes, Ma. (She goes out, 


left) 


Harriet: But first cover your — 
limbs. Henry, let me feast my eyes on 
you, how handsome you've grown. How 
distinguished! 

Henry: Now, Harriet! 

Harriet (she helps him off with his 
Inverness): Prosperous, too. Satin and 
broadcloth! And famous! Even up here 
the papers are full of your new church. 
Does it really seat three thousand? 

Henry: With standees in the aisles 
every Sunday. My pulpit is in the mid- 
dle — on a raised platform. I can see 
everyone. 

Harriet (her eyes dancing): And 
everyone can see you. 

Henry: Er — yes. And how is every- 
thing with you, Harriet? You wrote me 
Calvin was still in Cincinnati. 

Harriet: Finishing his book. 
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Henry: I thought it was finished. 

Harriet: So did I. Henry, it is so 
delightful to have you here! 

Henry: Dear sister. (As they cross, 
arm in arm, to couch) Where is Cath- 
arine? Why isn’t she helping you? 

Harriet: Kate is in Hartford, read- 
ing proof on her True Remedy for the 
Wrongs of Women. Sit here. There is 
no needle, I hope. 

Henry: What about the books you 
were going to write? 

Harriet: Was there ever a time 
when I was such an optimist? , 

Henry: There was a time when you 
had faith in yourself. 

Harriet: I was young. 

Henry: Are you trying to pretend 
you are old? 

Harriet: I am worse than old. I am 
middle-aged. Don’t pity me! I’m a very 
happy woman. I am! As happy as any 
woman can be whose husband sleeps 
with the Divina Commedia under his 
pillow. (She chuckles) It slips down, 
Henry! It slips down! 

Henry: You cannot put me off, Har- 
riet. I won’t let you change the sub- 
ject. 

Harriet: Oh, you are as bad as my 
editor. He is always nagging — 

Mrs. Hoss: (entering, right, with 
lighted lamp): Excuse it, Mrs, Stowe, 
but how do you feel about codfish? 

Harriet: Codfish? (An introduction) 
Mrs. Hobbs, my brother, Mr. Beecher. 
Am I supposed to feel something about 
codfish? 

Mrs. Hosss: O’course codfish is 
breakfast but — (Nodding to Henry) 
How’do. My point is, in case of more 
company a codfish can be stretched. 

Harriet: Cook whatever you like 
Mrs. Hobbs. Eggs — fish — 

Mrs. Hosss: Yes, ma'am. Proud to 
meet you, Reverend. (On her way out) 
I'm a poor-hand with eggs, but you 
can’t miss with a codfish. 

Harriet: You ask why I don’t write a 
book... 

Henry: I shut myself in my study, 
every day — and allow no one to dis- 
turb me. What are you laughing at? 

Harriet: I'm afraid it is at you. 
Don’t be too successful, Henry. Don’t 
grow sleek and smug. (Quickly, at his 
gesture of annoyance) I'm sorry, dear. 
I keep hearing about your popularity, 
your success. Sometimes I grow afraid. 

Henry: You need have no fears for 
me, Harriet. Of the Almighty’s servants, 
your brother is the humblést, the most 
self-effacing, the most — (Suddenly 
eager) Did you hear about my auction? 

Harriet: Your slave avction? Yes. 

Henry: An auction in a church. Pic- 
ture the scene! It was — indescribable! 

Harriet (dryly): I thought the 
newspapers did very well. 


Henry: Not half well enough, Think 
of it! An exquisite young slave girl — 
beautiful eyes, beautiful hair, beautiful 
figure — (Recollecting himself) — and a 
professing Christian, standing, suppli- 
ant, before the congregation . . . 

Harriet: Didn’t she distract the con- 
gregation’s attention? ci 

Henry: From what? 

Harriet: From the pulpit, Henry. 

Henry: Only for a moment. . . (His 
eyes widen) Harriet! 

Harriet: I know. It was very 
wicked of me. And you did marvelously. 
Raised a thousand dollars, wasn’t it? 

Henry: Eleven hundred. More than 
enough to buy her freedom. (Again 
ecstatic) Strong men wept, women be- 
came hysterical. Tore off their rings 
and bracelets. Threw them on to the 
platform.» The following Sunday the 
church was packed. Packed! (He sits 
on chair, left) ‘Since then I have re- 
deemed four more slaves. 

Harriet: — All of them beautiful. 

Henry: All. Especially the last. She 
— (Suddenly) What does your editor 
want? 

Harriet: My — 

Henry: Editor. You say he nags you. 

Harriet: Oh, yes . . . yes. He wants 
a three-part serial — an abolitionist story 
illustrating the evils of slavery. 

Henry: A capital idea! Have you 
started writing? 

Harriet: No! I mean to put the 
whole slavery question out of my mind. 
In Ohio, I could never: forget. The 
dreadful thing was there — under my 
eyes every minute, Now, that is past. 


‘I have escaped. 


Henry: So you hope to solve the 
problem by closing your eyes — 

Harriet: It is not my duty to solve 
it. We have statesmen in Washington — 

Henry: Not any more! They've 
turned into vote-grabbing, pandering 
politicians. 


MODERN DRAMA 


Harriet (smiling): Do you remem. 
ber Father’s prayer? “Oh, Lord — grant 
that we may not despise our leaders, 
and grant that they may not act so that 
we cannot help it.” - 

Henry: This is no time for humor, 
Harriet. While you, and thousands like 
you, evade your responsibilities, Con- 
gress meddles and muddles and makes 
matters worse — selling out states and 
territories, passing laws like this last 
filthy enactment. 

Harriet: The Fugitive Slave Act? 

Henry: The Act that makes fugitives 
of American decency and honor! Think 
what it does to the rights of the human 
being; not just to the slave — but to you, 
and me, and the man down the street! 
If I permit a freezing Negro to sleep 
in my barn — if I so much as give him 
a crust of bread —I am a criminal! 

Harriet: The Act will never be up- 
held. The authorities will flout it. 

Henry: Read -your newspapers! 
Slave hunters are already kidnapping 
victims in Boston and Philadelphia. 

Harriet: — And crowds are rescuing 
them as fast as they are kidnapped. 

Henry: True. So the Governor 
threatens to call out the militia to de- 
fend the kidnappers. 

Harriet: (horrified): No! 

Henry: Americans will be ordered 
to shoot down other Americans, be- 
cause the wise and reverend judges 
have decreed that slavery is guaranteed 
by the Constitution! 

Harriet: They believe they can 
frighten us into obeying such a law! 
(Rising angrily) What kind of people 
do they think we are? 

(Jerusha Pantry appears at door, 
right) 

Henry: We must show them. We 
must come out squarely for emancipa- 
tion. 

Jernusua: No, Reverend, I don’t agree 
with.you. 


Vandamm photo 


The bride, Harriet (Act 1), tells Henry how glad she is to be free of Beechers. 
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Harriet (swinging about, startled): 
Mr. Pantry! This — this is my brother, 
Mister — 

JerusHa: — Beecher. I seen him get 
of the train. Reckernized him by his 
hair. What I say about emancipation is, 
slaves is proppity — an’ you can’t touch 
proppity. - 

Harriet: Mr. Pantry, have you ever 
seen a slave? 

JerusHa: Can’t say as I hev. That is, 
not when he was slavin’. 

Harriet: Then you don’t know. I 
have lived in a border state. I know 
what slavery is. 

JenusHa: But you got t’ look at the 
question from all sides. "Tain’t as if 
abolition only hit the South. Take my 
brother — he’s got a mill over Lynn 
way. If the slaves was freed, who'd 
raise the cotton for his mill? They'd 
have t’ pay white men t’ do it. Cotton’d 
go sky high, an’ you'd be ruinin’ the 
value of his proppity. ° 

Mrs. Hosss (entering with lighted 
lamp): Jerusha, dusk’s drawin’ in. If 
you don’t start your lamp-lightin’, th’ 
Town Meetin’ ‘ll complain again. (She 
goes out, left) 

Jerusna: I’m startin’. I was just ex- 
poundin’ emancipation to the Reverend 
an’ Mrs. Stowe. (To Harriet) You can’t 
get around it. Slaves is proppity. An’ 
proppity is sacred. (He exits) 

Henry: And they blame the South! 
For every slave owner, you can count 
ten Northerners like that. Selfish, 
greedy — 

Harriet: Only blind. They don’t 
know what slavery is. Because it is so 
far away, they can’t picture the evil 
they are defending. 

Henry: Then you must picture it for 
them, 

Harriet: I dare not, I am afraid of 
what it might do to me. There is some- 
thing insidious about the subject. It’s 
so dark and terrible, it seems to drive 
everyone who touches it into a sort of 
insanity. (Suddenly, a confession) I did 
try to write, Henry. An idea came to me 
in church. I call it an idea, but it was 
more like a picture — a scene unrolling 
before my eyes. An old, gray-haired 
slave—very gentle, very religious — 
was being beaten to death by order of 
an overseer. I even seemed to know the 
overseer's name — Simon Legree. (She 
shudders) A horrible man. When I 
reached home it was still so vivid I was 
literally compelled to put it down. (She 
opens her writing case, shows him sev- 
eral squares of brown paper) There 
was no paper in the house. I used the 
wrapping from the groceries. 

Henry (looking over her shoulder): 
“The Death of Uncle Tom.” 

Harriet: Don’t try to read it. It is 
only a rough sketch, and the whole 


thing is too painful . . . too 
harrowing. I have written 
a letter to my editor, giv- 
ing all my reasons, and re- 
fusing to undertake the 
commission. 

Henry: You should tear 
up that letter. 

Harriet: No. 

Henry: Then don’t send 
it. At least until you have 
given the matter more 
thought. 

Harriet: I have thought 
—night after sleepless 
night! I was never meant 
to fight the world, Henry. 
I care too much what peo- 
ple say of me. I dread their 
bad opinion. If I were ever 
forced to face public cen- 
sure, I believe I should 
die. 

Georce (running in 
from hall): Ma... Mama! 

HarRiET: Quietly, 
Georgie. What is it? 

GrorciE: Lowell Denton’s here and, 
oh, Mama, what do you think — 

Exura (entering hurriedly with 
Hatty): Georgie, do be still—Ill ex- 
plain. 

Harriet: What's the matter? What’s 
happened? 

Exrza: Lowell didn’t like to bring 
her, but — 

Georciz: We said we knew you'd 
want her. 

Harriet: Her? Want whom? 

(Lowell and Freddie enter half lead- 
ing, half pushing a figure in a rusty 
black cape and bonnet) 

Hatry: She was looking for Mr. and 
Mrs. Denton, but they're away. 

GeorciE: So we brought her here. 

LowELt: I'm sorry, Mrs. Stowe. But 
— (To Sukey) It’s all right. 

FreppiE (reassuringly): We won't 
hurt you. 

LowELL (finishing his speech to Har- 
riet): — we didn’t have any other place 
to take her. 

Freppir: Please, Mama—help us. 
She’s so frightened. 

Harriet (bewildered): Who is she? 

Suxey: Le’ me go. Ah wants to go! 
(Her bonnet pushes back so that her 
face is disclosed, a brown face, strained 
and livid with terror) 

Freppi: She’s a — 

Harriet: I understand. The curtains, 
Henry. Close the door, Freddie. (Henry 


and Georgie cross the room, pull the - 


curtains over the windows. Freddie 


closes the door. Harriet advances to the 


Negress) Do come in. 
Exrza: Her name is Sukey. 
Harriet: Come in, Sukey. 
Suxey: No— no! You ain’t Mr. Den- 
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photo 


Harriet begins work on Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


ton . . . dey tell me ask fo’ Mr. Denton. 

Harriet: Mr. Denton isn’t here. But 
we are your friends. We are abolition- 
ists. (As she might calm a frightened 
animal) You are safe here, Sukey — 
safe. We shall take care of you. We 
will not let any harm come to you. 

Suxey (Sees Henry coming back 
from window, recoils): Dat man! 

Hanniet: Don’t be startled — it is 
only my brother. 

Henry: I am your friend, too, Sukey. 

Harriet: Eliza, bring me my harts- 
horn. Hatty, beat up an egg in some 
milk. (She and Freddie get Sukey on 
to the couch) There, Sukey —let me 
take your bonnet. 

Suxey: No... 

Harriet: I won't take it away. 
(Drawing up a hassock) Look. I'll sit 
here beside you. Lie back — close your 
eyes — try to rest. 

Henry (to Lowell): How did she 
get here? 

LowELL: On the coastwise schooner 
from Savannah, sir. The captain smug- 
gles one or two out every trip. 

FreppiE: Lowell’s father is a station 
on the underground. 

Harriet: Don’t worry, Sukey, my 
brother will get you safely away. 

Henry: Where is the next station? 

LowEL.: Randall’s farm, near Lewis- 
ton. But are you sure you ought to take 
the riskP They caught Dr. Willard and 
his son and put them in jail. 

Suxey: Jail! 

Harriet (as the woman tries to 
struggle to her feet): Now ...now... 

Suxey: He talkin’ "bout jail — 

Haazariet: Nothing is going to happen 
to you. 

Henny: Where is the livery stable? 
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LoweLL: Just down the street, sir. 

Georcr: I'll show you, Uncle Henry. 
(The three hurry out. Hatty returns 
with a glass) 

Hatrty: I put in two eggs, Ma. 

Harriet: Good. And tell Mrs. Hobbs 
another for dinner. Eliza, see that no 
one comes in here. 

Exiza: Yes, Mama. (She and Hatty 
go out) 

Freppie (bringing glass to couch): 
Let me hold it for you. Don't be 
afraid — 

(Sukey clutches the glass, gulps the 
milk) 

Harriet: Not so fast, Sukey, you'll 
make yourself ill. 

FreppIE: Just a little at a time — 

Harriet: That’s enough for the mo- 
ment. Bring that shawl. 

Freppize: Here— (He drops the 
shawl over Sukey’s shoulders. She fin- 
gers it wonderingly) 

Harriet: What is it, Sukey? 

Suxey: My ol missus . . . she hab 
a shawl like dat. 

Harriet: Did she, Sukey? 

Suxey: Jus’ like. When she die... 
dey bury her in dat shawl. Dey bury 
her’. . . den dey sell de niggers. Sell 
mah husban’ . . . sell me . . . sell mah 
chillun ... sell mah baby... 

Harriet: Oh — 

Suxey: Mah baby . . . wa’n’t weened 
yet — 

(Freddie turns away to hide tears. 
Harriet puts her hand on Sukey’s) 

Harriet: When you get to Canada 
you can find work. You can earn money 
to buy your children. 

Suxey (Shaking her head, slowly 
and heavily): Dey all scattered. Scat- 
tered an’ sold . . . scattered an’ sold... 

FREDDIE: Mama — 

Jerusna (off stage, left): This way, 
Haley. 

Exiza (off stage): No! No! You 
can’t go in there. Mama! 

JerusHa (off stage): Now just take 
it easy, Miss. 

Suxey (rises with a scream): De 
slave-catchers! (She runs behind sofa; 
hides) 

HARRIET: Quiet! 

(Jerusha enters with Eliza. Haley, a 
typical Southern “slaver,” is close be- 
hind them) 

Exiza: Mama, I tried to keep them 
out! 

Harriet: I’m sorry, Mr. Pantry, I 
cannot see you now. 

Jerusna: I didn’t come to see you, 
Mrs. Stowe. 

Hatey: We come for your nigger 
friend. 7 

Harriet: There must be some mis- 
take. 

Jerusua: Ain’t no use, Mrs. Stowe. 
Got a warnin’ from Savannah — been 


watchin’ the Denton place two days. 

Suxey: He cotch me! He cotch me! 
He drag me back! 

Freppre: You can’t take her! I won't 
let you! 

Harriet: Hush, Freddie! 

Suxey: Don’t let him! Don’t let him! 

Hanniet: No, Sukey, no. (As Henry 
hurries in, left) Henry, this man is 
going to — 

Henry: I know. 

Suxey: Dey'll beat me .. . massa'll 
beat me! / 

Freppie (agonized): No—no— 
Mama — 

HarRIET: 
Henry — 

Henry: Yes, Harriet. (To Haley) I 
know you are paid a reward for every 
capture. Suppose we offer you the same 
money — or a little more. 

Hatey: Bribery! If you warn't a 
Reverend, I'd knock you down! 

Suxey: Dey whip me .. . dey kill 
me. 

Harriet: Don’t touch her! 

JerusHa: Now, Mrs. Stowe, I’m just 
doin’ my duty. . 

Harriet: A hangman’s duty. 

Jerusna: I got the law on my side. 

Harriet: We shall see about the law. 
We'll hire a lawyer — take it to court. 

Jerusna: She ain’t got no rights in 
court. 

Hatey: Courts is tor people. 

JerusHa: The law says she is com- 
mon proppity. You're lucky if you don’t 
end up in court yourself. They could 
throw you both in jail for what you done 
already. You could be fined every cent 
you own, get three-four years in prison. 

Ex1za: Oh! 

Harriet: Henry! 

Henry: I’m afraid we're helpless, 
Harriet. : 

Harriet: I won't believe it. (To the 
sobbing Sukey) Don’t be frightened. I 
promise — we will never let you go back 
into slavery. (In sudden thought) 
Henry — your church — 

Henry: But, Harriet — 

Harriet: They will buy you. Can 
you understand me, Sukey? My brother’s 
church will buy your freedom. 

Henry (crossing to her): Harriet, 
wait! I dare not ask too much of my 
congregation. 

Harriet: Why don’t you say it, 
Henry? 

Henry: My auctions — they must not 
be repeated too often. 

Harriet: Why don’t you say it? She 
isn’t young. She isn’t beautiful. 

Henry: That is unfair! We have al- 
ready bought five slaves — 

Harriet (slowly): Five slaves — out 
of three million. 

Jerusua: Sorry, Mrs. Stowe, we got 
t’ be gettin’ started. 


It’s all right, Freddie. 


‘ 
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MODERN DRAMA 


Harriet: No — No — 

Suxey (to Harriet): You ain’t gonna 
let me go — 

Jenusna: Please, Mrs. Stowe, it’s the 
law. Don’t make any trouble. Come on, 
gal. (He takes Sukey by the arm) 

Suxey: The Missus she promised . , , 
the Missus she promised. (Breaks away, 
throws. herself at Harriet’s feet) You 
promised. You won't let me go-— you 
promised you gonna buy me. You say 
I’m safe heze with you. And I believed 
you! 

Harriet: I won't give up. I'll find 
some way. 

Jenusua: Come on. (He hands Sukey 
over to Haley) 

Hatey: If you come along quiet I 
won't put the chains on you. 

Freppie: Chains! 

Suxey (as she is taken off, left): Oh, 
Lord — Lord — gotta help me, Lord — 
Nobody can do nothin’ for me now but 
You! 

Henry: Harriet — (She does not an- 
swer) I'll go with them . . . see that 
she is well treated. (He hurries out. 
Harriet continues to stand, frozen.) 

Freppr: It’s not your fault. 

Exiza: You did all you could, 

Harriet (in -torture): Oh, no... 

Exiza: Ma, shall we tell Mrs. Hobbs 
just the family for dinner? (Harriet does 
not answer) Mama, shall ye tell Mrs. 
Hobbs? 

Harriet (absently): Yes, dear — yes. 
(She makes a little motion dismissing 
the children. Eliza leaves, through the 
back hall. Freddie takes several steps, 
then lingers, troubled. Harriet picks up 
the letter to her publisher; slowly, she 
tears it to shreds) 

Freppie (softly): Are you crying, 
Mama? (Harriet shakes her head, turns 
to him) 

Harriet: Oh, Freddie — I am fright- 
ened. I am béing forced into an under- 
taking which is beyond my powers. I 
haven’t the wisdom. I haven't the 
strength. I haven’t the courage. 

Exiza (calling, off stage): Freddie — 

Harriet: Run along, dear. 

Freppir (reluctantly, as he leaves): 
But, Mama — 

Harriet: Don’t worry. I'll manage — 
(To herself, after he has gone) — God 
helping me. 

(She moves around the table, picks 
up the brown paper notes on “Uncle 
Tom.” She looks at them, she sinks 
into her chair. For a moment she does 
not move, then, very simply, she clasps 
her hands, leans her head upon them. 
We see she is praying) 

The Curtain Falls Slowly 


Reprinted by permission of Samuel 
French, Inc., the authors, and Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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| SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar World Unit: 28. The Coming 
Industrial Revolution: New Mate- 
rials and Processes 


Scientific minds are on the job twenty- 
four hours a day in wartime. They must 
think fast to meet the demands of a 
crisis. They must find substitutes for 
essential supplies cut off by the enemy. 
They must perfect and adapt materials 
and processes for wartime use. They 
hold in their hands the life of their 
country and of the men fighting to de- 
fend its ideals and its interests. When 
peace comes, the benefits of this emer- 
gency activity will transform civilian 
life, creating new jobs, releasing time 
and energy for new undertakings, ex- 
tending necessities and comforts to 
more people — if we handle them wisely. 


Questions for Discussion: 

(a) How is electronics being used to- 
day in civilian life? (b) How is it used 
by our fighting forces? (c) Where do 
our supplies of -essential metals come 
from? (d) Compare synthetic rubber 
and natural rubber, the method and 
cost of production, and serviceability of 
each. (e) In how many articles which 
you use have plastics replaced wood or 
metal? (f) How much should an intelli- 
gent person know and understand about 
the scientific principles and methods of 
producing appliances in daily use? 


Something to Do: 

Looking ahead is fun. It’s also an in- 
telligent thing to do. You will be a part 
of the future. In some measure you will 
help to shape it. Knowing what the next 
move is likely to be will put you in a 
position to take full advantage of it. 
Read as many forecasts of scientific and 
industrial experts as you can. Follow 
this Postwar series carefully for the next 
three articles. Then make your own 
“Futurama: The world tomorrow as I 
see it.” Include models of houses and 
cities, diagrams and charts, and tie the 
investigation together by holding a 
round table discussion of changes which 
seem to be in the cards. 


Motion Picture: 

“Electronics at Work” explains by 
animation the fundamental operation 
and basic functions of electronic tubes 
and shows many operations of electron- 
ics in industry. This black and white 


sound film, playing 20 mhinutes and 
available in both 16mm. and 35mm. 
size, may be borrowed without charge 
through School Service of the Westing- 
house Electric Co., 306 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Czechoslovakia — War Born and 

War Torn 

Nazi aggression spells tragedy for 
peoples all over Europe. The tragedy of 
Czechoslovakia seems blacker than 
others because she had made good use 
of the independence gained at the end 
of the last war. The bright spot in the 
Czechoslovak picture today is that al- 
ready she gives promise of carrying on 
after the war in the same intelligent 
democratic way in which she attacked 
and solved her problems as long as she 
was allowed to do so. 


Reading Suggestions: 

Newman, Bernard, The New Europe, 
Chapter 10, Macmillan, $3.75. 

Langsam, Walter, The World Since 
1914, pp. 500-517, Macmillan, $4.00. 

Thomson, S. Harrison, Czechoslo- 
vakia in European History, Princeton 
University Press, $3.75. 

“Democracy in Czechoslovakia,” is- 
sued by the Czechoslovakia Information 
Service, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


American Institutions: 14. The 
Schools 
A democracy can’t afford to be un- 
educated. Americans know this and our 
schools have done a good job. What 
have army tests taught us about the 
job still to be done? How has the war 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(May 1-6 Issue) 


For Social Studies and General 
~ Classes: 

Black Markets: How They Operate 
and How the OPA Combats Them, 
Illustrated with Special Charts. 

The Russian Enigma: Her Foreign 
Policy and Internal Conditions. 

Transportation Unit (Third in Pic- 
torial Series): Transportation of the 
Future. 

Pan-Americana: Central America. 


For English Classes: 

“Go Get a Jap for Me,” by Corey- 
Ford. 

G. I. Grammar — Collective Nouns. 

Mary White — an Editorial by Wil- 
liam Allen White. 


affected education? What kind of 
schools do we want for the future? 


Something to Do: 

It’s easy to forget the advantages of 
education when homework assignments 
pile up and spring fever sets in. Espe- 
cially difficult right now with job op- 
portunities open and a war to be won. 
It would be a good spring tonic to take 
stock of American schools compared to 
those of Nazi Germany and Pan-Amer- 
ican countries. (See “Restoring Democ- 
racy by Re-education,” Scholastic, Oct. 
18, ’43; “Latin America Wants Educa- 
tion,” Scholastic, March 27, ’44; “Youth’s 
Problem: School or Work?” Scholastic, 
Nov. 1, ’48.) 

Reading Materials: 

“A Reader’s Guide to Education, 
Books About Education for Americans,” 
a pamphlet issued by the National Edu- 
cation Agsociation and the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, available from the NEA, 
1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C., for 
5c mailing charge. 

“Learning About Education and the 
Peace,” a students’ manual prepared by 
the Educational Policies Commission for 
the NEA, 10c. 

“America’s Schools: Education in 
Democratic Citizenship,” by John Dale 
Russell and T. Eldon Jackson, No. 16 
in Problems in American Life Series, 
NEA, 30c. 


A World Organization with “Teeth” 


A repair job on the League of Na- 
tions and its machinery for international 
cooperation may make more sense than 
to scrap what we already have and start 
again from scratch. A group of fine legal 
minds working on this assumption have 
turned out a blueprint for alterations 
dictated by our past experience. The 
Student Federalist convention reported 
in this issue takes a different approach 
to the same problems. 


Study Suggestions: 

“The International Law of the Fu- 
ture” should be examined in relation 
to the other proposals for world coop- 
eration and organization already pre- 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 12) 


I. Czechoslovakia: 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c; 5-c. 

II. Néw Materials and Processes: 1-T; 
2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 6-T. 

III. The Schools: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 5-c. 

IV. Samuel Gompers: 1-London; 2-cigar; 
3-American Federation of Labor; 4-strikes. 

V. Veterans’ Bill of Rights: 1-T; 2-T; 
8-F; 4-T; 5-F. 
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sented in the Postwar series. It should 
be compared with the two revision 
plans covered in Postwar World: Unit 
13, Dec. 13 issue. It offers a good 
springboard for an overall review study. 
Review Questions: 

(a) What were the weaknesses of 
the old League? (b) How does this 
plan differ from the old League? (c) 
Do the changes seem to you to get rid 
of serious defects in the old League? 
(d) Would you be willing to accept 
this plan? (e) Which of the proposals 
you have studied seems to you most 
desirable and workable? 

Something to Do: 

On page 15 of the Dec. 6 issue of 
Scholastic is a comparative chart cover- 
ing eight proposals for world organiza- 
tion. Ask each student to add a ninth 
space at the bottom of this chart. Label 
it “International Law of the Future.” 
Ask students to try to fill in the five 
columns for this new plan. 


They Fought for Freedom: Samuel 
Gompers 


Samuel Gompers was an active labor 
leader during World War I. He “gave 
full support to the Government and 
used his influence against strikes.” You 
have learned a good deal about the 
activities of John L. Lewis recently dur- 
ing World War II. Find out all you 
can about Samuel Gompers and com- 
pare the records of these two labor 
leaders. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


DISCUSSION 
Poor Tonton 
The Golden Vanity 

These two selections are particularly 
appropriate to this week, in which we 
commemorate the great poet and dram- 
atist of the English language, William 


Shakespeare. The ballad of The Golden . 


Vanity is an Elizabethan ballad of the 
type which grew up and was sung when 
Shakespeare was alive. And “Poor Ton- 
ton,” of course, depends for part of its 
point on the “Alas, Poor Yorick” solilo- 
quy from Hamlet. Use these questions 
to stimulate thought on the subject of 
Shakespeare and his times. 

1. Judging from the ballad of The 
Golden Vanity, were the people of the 
Elizabethan era sophisticated or naive? 
Did they recognize the brutality of life 
or shrink from itP What examples from 
the works of Shakespeare can you give 
to support your view? 

2. Why was it particularly appropri- 
ate for the American in “Poor Tonton” 
to express himself in the language of 
Shakespeare? There are several reasons. 

3. Shakespeare’s works have per- 


sisted for three hundred years because 
they contain a quality of truth that is 
just as strong now as when it was first 
written. Do you think this is also true 
of the Elizabethan ballads? 

4. It is perhaps true that Latin Amer- 
icans have paid more attention to mat- 
ters of culture and beauty than we prac- 
ical Americans — at least the educated 
classes of South America often seem to 
display a greater fondness for their own 
classics than we for ours. Can you ex- 
plain this? 


Harriet 


Now that Helen Hayes is touring the 
country with her play Harriet, it may 
be possible for you to see the sensitive, 
humorous performance Miss Hayes 
gives as the heroine of the play. And 
you will become even more sharply 
aware than before of the message for 
our own times which underlies the play. 
To make sure that this message is clear 
to your students, have them read the 
scene reprinted here; then ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. We sometimes grow alarmed be- 
cause there are differences of opinion on 
political questions in this time of emer- 
gencies. This play shows clearly that 
such differences appeared at the time of 
the Civil War — indeed, have always 
been a part of the American scene. 
Justify this if you can. 

2. In the remarks of Jerusha Pantry 
we see that money and business can 
often blind us to the truths of human 
justice. Can you point out modern ex- 
amples? ~ 

3. In the reactions of different char- 
acters to the scene with Sukey, it is pos- 
sible to read their personalities. What 
do you think of Freddie, of Harriet, of 
Hatty, Eliza, and Haley? 

4. What would you state as the main 
idea, the underlying truth brought out 
in this scene from the play? 


ORAL EXPRESSION 


Harriet 

Speech classes will certainly want to 
use the scene from “Harriet” for prac- 
tice in characterization. A wide variety 
of characters is represented here and 
careful preliminary study of their char- 
acteristics should be made. Then trial 
readings of climatic sections of the dia- 
logue should be undertaken. A final 
assignment of parts may be made and 
the scene played.with small props, di- 
rection and sound effects. 


APPRECIATION 


How Edith McGillcuddy Met 
R. L. Stevenson 


This story by John Steinbeck is rather 
out of his usual metier, But it is none- 


theless worthy of study, for it displays 
his unerring observation of human be- 
havior, his sympathy with and under- 
standing for downtrodden people, and 
his humor. Use these questions to in- 
crease appreciation. 

1. Point out how the author has re- 
vealed that he knows how children be- 
have. 

2. Mention some examples of humor 
in the story. — 

3. Beneath Steinbeck’s humor there 
is sometimes a rather grim and sardonic 
view of life. Do you find it here? 

4. Although Steinbeck seldom reveals 
his own ideas or preaches to his readers, 
it is quite clear how he feels, what he 
means. What, for instance, do you think 
he means to show about Edith, about 
Robert Louis Stevenson, about Lizzie? 


INVESTIGATION 

Here are some assignments for fur- 
ther study: 

1. Report on the Beecher family, in- 
cluding Harriet, her father, and her 
brothers and sisters. What other writing 
of importance did Harriet do? 

2. Find and bring to class some other 
examples of Elizabethan ballads. Be 
prepared to compare them with The 
Golden Vanity as to form, content, ex- 
pression. : 

3. See what you can find about the 
lite of Robert Louis Stevenson. Does it 
conform with Steinbeck’s story? 


Note on BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA 


When a number of American high 
school students compiled scrap-books to 
be sent to Britain showing how Amer- 
icans live, what they think, what inter- 
ests them, and so on, Scholastic was 
proud to be associated with this under- 
taking. We should like to share with 
you the cable received from London, 
which speaks for the success of the ven- 
ture. Here is the cable: “Scrapbook ex- 
hibition stupendous success. Hundreds 
attended. Adult interest widespread: 
educationalists, Fellows of the Royal 
Society of Arts, the press, American sol- 
diers, etc. Grand radio announcement 
brought scores of children all ages who 
spent hours absorbing detail. Sending 
you first batch superb British scrapbooks 
shortly.” 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 

I. 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 4-c; 5-a. f 

II. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T. 

III. Check 1, 2. 

IV. Washington, D. C.; five; seven; Lew 
Fields; two. 

What Would You Say: Change: (1) 
got to have, (2) me to I; don’t to doesn’t; 
no to any. (3) Omit had. (4) Change 
respects to respect; as to who; deserves to 
deserve; (6) got to have; omit here. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


The New Europe, by Bernard Newman 
(Macmillan, $3.75), is reading to be 
recommended to anyone honestly trying to 
think realistically about settlements to be 
made at the-end of the war. Mr. Newman 
limits his discussion to questions of boun- 
daries. He approaches them with clearly 
defined convictions. Mistakes were made 
at Versailles. In the treaties concluding the 
last war were the seeds of the present one. 
The men who made them were well-inten- 
tioned. But they were ignorant of causes 
back of many boundary disputes. Even 
more important, the peoples of countries 
represented by the statesmen were even 
more ignorant and lacked interest in foreign 
affairs. They were not ready for the League 
of Nations. 

This time the people must know what 
the issues are and what lies back of them. 
Mr. Newman believes a federation of Eu- 
rope desirable and inevitable, but not im- 
mediately possible. We are likely to accept 
the proposal without recognizing immense 
difficulties in erasing old-conflicting claims 
and ambitions. National feeling has been 
strengthened by war. There will be a 
scramble to secure advantageous boundaries 
unless we prepare now to untangle some 
bad territorial and racial knots. 

From this standpoint, Mr. Newman ex- 
amines in detail ethnological and historical 
backgrounds of the problems of individual 
countries. He studies desires for national 
security and control of economic advan- 
tages. 

Some readers may think him too sym- 
pathetic to Russian claims against her 
western neighbors. He also advocates trans- 
fer of peoples as a practical way out of 
recurrent irritations. No one can question 
his integrity, or our great need for the facts 
he has collected during years spent as a 
skilled observer wandering about the dis- 
puted areas of Europe. He talks sense.about 
questions of concern to thinking Americans. 


a ° ° 
Men with wings have new _ horizons. 
They travel new ways, live changed lives, 
acquire new neighbors, face fresh problems. 
Their world has lost its “far corners.” Time 
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defeats distance and hemispheres merge to 
form one world. This fourth dimensional 
world and its current activities are the sub- 
ject of a brand-new geography text, Our 
Air-Age World, by Leonard O. Packard, 
Bruce Overton, and Ben D. Wood ( Mac- 
millan, $2.80, subject to usual school dis- 
count). 

Part I describes this new point of view 
and the’ world of nations and their work 
as they appear in this changed focus. Later 
parts deal in detail with the United States 
in a global war, our neighbors north and 
south, and the peoples of other continents, 
which today have moved within the hori- 
zon of our immediate concerns. 

This is a drama‘ically contemporaneous 
report, of economic and social geography. 
Resources, production, transportation are 
discussed as agents shaping events and re- 
lationships in a war world. Developments 
in plane praduction and synthetic rubber, 
in shipbuilding and butter substitutes, 
which figured as headline news in the 
morning paper, all come into the picture of 
how the world lives today. The authors look 
ahead also to the world as it is likely to be 
tomorrow. 

The illustrations are a fine collection of 
clear, interesting photographs and maps, 
and a large number of up-to-the-minute 
pictographs and other charts. The style of 
the book has the same quality of graphic 
clarity. 

This book can’t get into the classroom 
too fast. We need it. We've been waiting 
for it. The authors’ treatment raises just 
one concern in our mind. Much that they 
have to say will be just as true and just as 
significant tomorrow as it is today. What 
then of the strong war slant of their pres- 
entation? “Cotton goes to war.” “Victory 
is our nation’s business.” “Food is ammuni- 
tion.” How will these phrases sound after 
the war ends? e 

° ° ° 

Copies of the pamphlet, “The Panama 
Canal: General Information,” mentioned in 
previous issues, are not available for the 
present. For military reasons this pamphlet 
has been withdrawn from distribution for 
an indefinite period. 

Oo o * 

“Pioneer Pattern for the Nation of To- 
morrow” is the subject of an essay contest 
sponsored by the American Legion Auxil- 
iary, open to all junior and senior high 
school students. Prizes will be a set of the 
World Book Encyclopedia donated by the 
publishers for the winner in each Legion 
department, and a cash award of $100 for 
the best essay submitted. For free poster, 
reading list, and information write to The 
Reference Library, World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, The Quarrie Corporation, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

e ° o 

“Juvenile Delinquency: A Challenge to 
Concerted Action Now and After the War,” 
is the subject of the special March issue of 
Survey Midmonthly. It contains articles by 
such authorities as Austin H. MacCormick, 
executive director of the Osborne Associa- 
tion; Eliot Ness, director of the social pro- 
tection division, Office of Community War 
Services; Bradley Buell, executive editor of 
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Maps Designed for 
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[_] 1. Trainer Blueprint 


Piper Aircraft Corporation offers a free work- 
ing blueprint for building a J3 Cub Trainer 
which familiarizes students with parts and 
construction of an airplane. 


. 
[] 2. Graded Aviation Kits 


Three aviation kits, designed for primary, 
intermediate and high school grades, are 
being offered by United Air Lines for 25c 
each to teach the fascinating subject of 
aviation. Folders, pictures, teacher’s manual 
and list of materials make up the kit. 


* 


[] 3, They Got the Blame 


This story of scapegoats in history is an 
urgent plea for tolerance and brotherhood— 
presented in 32-page’ comic strip booklet 
form for classroom use. Packages of 30 for 
10c to cover mailing and handling costs. 


- 
[_] 4. Cadet Nurse ‘Pledges’ 


Full information on how to become a U. 8. 
Cadet Nurse Pledge, enrolled as a future 
member of the Nurse Corps—a privilege 
now open to high school juniors and seniors. 


+ 
[_] 5. Mark Twain Maps 


Warner Brothers presents a free pictorial 
map of the United States, illustrating events 
in the life of Mark Twain and forming a 
valuable reference to his career and literary 
works. 





* 


————— 


—————— 


Bring new interest 
and enthusiasm to 
your classes for the 
end-cf-term programs 
with these valuable 
materials selected by 
SCHOLASTIC Teachers 
Service Bureau. Avail- 
able free or for small 
cost indicated. 


* 


[_] 6. Air-Age Charts 


Six colorful and informative wall charts 
make up the American Airlines Aviation Set. 
The complete set for 50c, plus 10c postage 
and handling, includes illustrated charts on 
Air Ocean, Meteorology, Aerodynamics, Air- 
line Operations, Air Communications and 
Air Navigation. 


* 


[_] 7. Northwest Passage 


A new world to explore through Canada’s 
great interior is opened with the free illus- 
trated materials and information about this 
vast area issued by the Ontario Travel and 
Publicity Bureau. 


* 


[_] 8. Teen-Age Night Club 


Whol r tion for students is urged 
by Royal Crown Cola in a free booklet 
entitled ‘‘How to Organize and Operate a 
Teen-Age Night Club.” Written in high 
school language, the folder gives sound tips 
on equipment, dues, policies, supervision, etc. 


* 
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Survey Midmonthly and consultant to the 
Office of Civilian Defense. Mr. MacCormick 
believes that dealing with juvenile delin- 
quents as human beings “is primarily a job 
for the local community.” The contributors 
discuss such questions as the new role of 
local police departments, a plan for com- 
munity action, what we must learn and do 
toward understanding and prevention, the 
effect of the war on youthful behavior, 
what federal, state, and local governments 
are doing and should do toward protection 
and opportunity for the new generation. 
(Survey Associates, 112 E. 19th St., New 
York 3, N. Y., 30c.) 
o 


2 oa 


If you want to learn more about com- 
munity wartime services or how you can 
engage more actively in them, write to the 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
D. C., for any or all of these pamphlets: 
“Civilian War Services,” OCD 3626; 
“Health Service in War Time,” OCD 3627; 
“Recreation in War Time,” OCD 3624; 
“The U. S. Junior Citizens Service Corps,” 
OCD 3623; “The Neighborhood in Action,” 
OCD 3630. 

o J J 

This year’s “Gold Star List of American 
Fiction,” published by the Syracuse Public 
Library, includes 630 titles classified by 
subject with brief reviews. You'll find in it 
suggested reading about famous people, 
movies, social problems, modern young 
people, adventure, the sea, and dogs. (Sin- 
gle copies, 40c; 10 or more, 10% discount; 
50 or more, 20% discount. ) 

* o o 

All books or pamphlets mentipned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


International Education 
Conference at London 


The United States will play an active 
part in the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education about to bé held at London. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull appointed 
a six-member American delegation to at- 
tend it. The conference will consider resto- 
ration of educational resources destroyed 
by the Axis in occupied countries. 

The U. S. delegation will consist of Rep- 
resentative James W. Fulbright of Arkansas, 
former president of the University of 
Arkansas, and a former Rhodes scholar; 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; Archibald MacLeish, 
Librarian of Congress; Dr. Grayson N. 
Kefauver, dean of the School of Education, 
Stanford University; Dr. Ralph E. Turner, 
chief of the division of science, education, 
and art of the State Department; and Dean 
C. Mildred Thompson of Vassar College. 
The delegates were to travel to England 
in an Army bomber. 
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HER WORLD'S A STAGE, cnn ax 


ELEN HAYES didn’t have to choose 
a career. The theatre adopted her 
when she was seven years old. 

The story of Helen Hayes’ began in 
Washington, D. C., where the actress 
was born. In the delightful book, Let- 
ters to Mary, her mother, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Hayes Brown, confesses that she 
once cherished an ambition to go on the 
stage. But when the tiny Helen started 
dancing lessons at the age of five, there 
was no thought of making an actress of 
her. Dancing would correct a turned-in 
toe, thought Mrs. Brown. 

But Mrs. Brown didn’t count on meet- 
ing Lew Fields. One day the famous 
theatrical producer happened in on a 
charity benefit in which Helen was 
appearing. Helen, no bigger than an 


ink spot, was the hit of the show. Mr. ° 


Fields, captivated by this tiny mite of 
an actress, laughed until he cried. After 
the performance he sought out the lit- 
tle girl’s mother and offered to help if 
the family ever came to New York. 

Encouraged by Lew Fields’ approval, 
Mrs. Brown decided to develop her 
daughter’s acting ability. The result was 
Helen’s first professional appearance at 
the age of seven in The Royal Family. 
She played the part of Prince Charles. 
A short time later she again appeared in 
a boy’s role. in the famous play Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. Her mother recalls an 
incident that illustrates the little girl’s 
unusual poise. In one scene she was 
supposed to bring crutches for the old 
earl. But the property man had forgot- 
ten to place the crutches where they 
belonged, and when the time came for 
Helen to speak her lines, she saw the 
property man frantically waving from 
the wings. With a facility for “ad lib” 
that amazed the adult actors, she re- 
marked, “Oh, I know, I left them in 
the hall!” and made her exit to retrieve 
the crutches. 

The time soon came when Helen 
Hayes, young as she was, yearned for 
Broadway. So she and her mother 
packed up and headed for New York. 
Like many another stage mother and 
her hopeful offspring, Mrs. Brown and 
Helen made the weary round of pro- 


ducers. The woods were full of kid _ 


actors. At last Mrs. Brown thought of 
Lew Fields and decided to ask his help. 
The result was a contract for Helen to 
play in Old Dutch at fifty dollars a 
week. 

Helen Hayes will always look back to 
her association with Lew Fields with 
affectionate gratitude. If there were un- 
pleasant things about the theatre, she 
never discovered them. During her four 


seasons with Mr. Fields she learned to 
love the theatre. For some years she 
continued in child parts, for she was 
so tiny. She played with John Drew 
(famous uncle of the Barrymores) in 
The Prodigal Husband and later in 
Pollyanna and Penrod. Her first real op- 
portunity came as William Gillette’s 
daughter in Dear Brutus. Later came 
ingenue roles in Bab, To the Ladies, 
and We Moderns. Finally, as a star in 
her own right, she appeared as the 
young queen in Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra and as Maggie Wylie in 
What Every Woman Knows. Brilliant 
performances in Coquette, Petticoat In- 
fluence, The Good Fairy, and Mary of 
Scotland followed these earlier plays. 

The crowning achievement of Helen 
Hayes’ career was the great historical 
play, Victoria Regina. For almost three 
years she played England’s queen, 
amazing her audiences with the natural 
transition from the young girl to the 
aging widow. The former Queen of 
Spain saw the play and invited the 
actress to tea. Queen Mary of England 
was not able to attend, but she sent her 
autographed picture as a token of ap- 
preciation. In return, Miss Hayes sent 
her a handsome portfolio of pictures of 
herself and the cast in costume. One of 
the most amusing incidents occurred 
when a Russian countess called to see 
Helen Hayes backstage after a perform- 
ance of Victoria Regina. Miss Hayes was 
still in the costume and make-up of the 
elderly queen. The visitor gazed at her 
admiringly and said, “It’s extraordinary, 
Miss Hayes, how you manage to look 
so girlish in the first “scenes!” The act- 
ress» was only thirty-five at that time. 
The countess never realized her mis- 
take, for she later saw Miss Hayes at 
a party and failed to recognize her. 


Tue evolution of the play, Harriet, 
in which Helen Hayes is now appear- 
ing, is a story in itself. Miss Hayes told 
me about it as we chatted in her dres- 
sing room at the Henry Miller Theatre. 
“On a trip to California the two au- 
thors, Florence Ryerson and Colin 
Clements, saw a bust of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe in the Huntington Library. They 
were both struck by the resemblance 
betwéen Harriet and me,” the star ex- 
plained. “So they did a bit of investigat- 
ing and decided she would make a,.good 
play. Meanwhile, back home in New 
York my husband was looking for some- 
thing historical (he is co-producer of 
Harriet) and came across the story of 
Mrs, Stowe. He felt there was a mes- 
sage in those difficult times in which she 


INTERVIEW 17 


Helen Hayes, a great lady 
of the stage, believes 
plays about the past may 
throw light on the present 


wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin. So when the 
authors of Harriet came to us with the 
play, we were ready for them.” 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin was one of Helen 
Hayes’ childhood favorites. She still has 
a worn copy of the book given to her 
when she was a tiny girl. Reading has 
always been a favorite pastime. At an 
early age she was acquainted with the 
works of Charles Dickens, Alexandre 
Dumas, and many others. 

“I remember how I loved Dickens’ 
Great Expectations and David Copper- 
field,” she recalled. “Later I read 
Dumas’ Three Musketeers and The 
Count of Monte Cristo, Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice, and Charlotte 
Bronte’s Jane Eyre. How I enjoyed 
those books! Yet they were all classics. 
You know, some people have a strange 
notion about classics. They think they 
must be heavy and hard to take. But 
they are classics only because they are 
tried and tested over a long period of 
time. I may pick up a mystery thriller 
for relaxation, but it is soon forgotten. 
There is something about a really good 
book that stays with you. 

“I think the war has produced some 
good books. I like Richard Tregaskis’ 
Guadalcanal Diary, John Mason 
Brown’s To All Hands, and William 
Shirer’s Berlin Diary.” 

Helen Hayes’ daughter, Mary Mac- 
Arthur, has now reached the age when 


she enjoys reading. She is fourteen and 


very active in the Gir] Scouts. Some 
day she hopes to be an actress. “Jamie,” 
Mary’s brother is only six and too young 
to know what he wants to be. Their 
dad, Charles MacArthur is a Major in 
the Army. All three share one supreme 


enthusiasm — Helen Hayes. 





POUR TOMTOM 


An American business man dips into the classics and composes 
a funeral oration straight out of Hamlet’s graveyard scene. 


| WAS reading a chemical analysis of 
samples of cinchona bark to be found 
in the vicinity of Panta when Chiri- 
boga, bookkeeper of the American pur- 
chasing mission to which I was attached 
came into my office. He asked if I 
would like to see Tonton. 

I asked, “What! Is he here?” 

Chiriboga was tall, spare, and goat- 
eed and always wore black suits. He 
carried himself as if there were a cloak 
thrown over his shoulders. 

Chiriboga said, “Yes, sefior. He is at 
the railroad station. You know who 
Tonton is?” 

“Of course,” I said. Tonton was one 
of five or six sad little movie comedians 
who were each called by their ad- 
mirers the Charlie Chaplin of South 
America. 

“If you wish to see him sefior, serve 
* yourself to come with me to the rail- 
road station.” 

“Panta must be honored,” I said. 
“Tonton is a great artist.” 

“We do honor to each other,” the 
bookkeeper replied. “Panta is the firma- 
ment, and Tonton is the star that glows 
in it.” 

This speech was just a normal sample 
of Pantanese. Every man in Panta was 
an hildago, a knightly poet who knew 
how to reflect on the tragedy of life 
ard the mystery of death. This, of 
course, made things tough for an 
American mission that had come to 
Panta to buy quinine in a hurry. Panta 
wasn’t sure that it liked us, or cared 
how badly we needed quinine in Asia 
and North Africa. 


The Germans, until they had been 
expelled from the country, had been 
much cleverer than we. Berlin had 
sent tourists who could quote Lope de 
Vega and Gongora by the yard. In 
Panta, the legal tender was reflections 
and meditations. 

Chiriboga was standing and waiting, 
a grandee with a pencil in his ear, “If 
it conforms now for the sefior to come to 
the railroad station —” 

I pointed politely to the report on 
my desk. “If Tonton is only waiting 
for a connection,” I said, “he may be 
gone before we get there.” 

“His connection is tomorrow,” said 
Chiriboga. , 

“Surely he doesn’t intend to wait in 
the station until —” 

“To him, time is only a dream. That 
station is only a dream. Panta is a 
dream. In the end, what is life itself 
but that? And dreams themselves are 
only a dream.” 

I thought for a moment and then 
said, “Calderon de la Barca.” 

Chiriboga looked surprise. “You know 
that?” he asked. 

“We read him in our Spanish classes 
in North America.” 

Chiriboga flushed. “You do? I did not 
mean to represent the reflection as my 
own. In Panta, we learn Calderon be- 
fore our ABCs. “Have the kindness, 
sefhior — ” 

When we got to the railroad station, 
Chiriboga led me toward the freight 
room. Through the door, in the half- 
darkness, I could see a little group of 
men gathered in a corner. They turned 


BY DAVID DAVIDSON 


and gave me quick glances over the 
shoulder. 

I stopped at the threshhold. Sudden- 
ly I got the feeling that this was some 
kind of test. I wished I had not come, 
but now there was no stepping back. 
In the circumstances I was not just 
one gringo. I was the United States of 
America. 

“Shall we go inside?” I asked, think- 
ing of all the serene white buildings in 
Washington. . 

“How. not?” Chiriboga waved me be- 
fore him into the freight room. It was 
cluttered up with half-finished hides, 
bales of sheared wool, eucalyptus tim- 
bers and crates of mountain fruit. That 
was all, except for something in the 
corner around which four men were 
standing. A battered five-gallon gas- 
oline tin, and inside it — 

It appalled me to think that a man 
could be reduced to so little. Inside 
the gasoline tin was a nest of bones, ter- 
ribly clean and white, surmounted by 
a skull, also clean and white. 

I closed my eyes quickly. “Tonton?” 
I asked. 

“Eleven kilometers from here is a 
cliff,” said Chiriboga. “The descent is 
sudden and long. You did not hear how, 
on his way from Quito to La Paz, Ton- 
ton disappeared? That was six months 
ago.” 

“I didn’t hear it,” I said. “At that 
time I was in North America.” 

“The place where he fell was diffi- 
cult of access,” said Chiriboga, “except 
to the carrion birds.” 

There was a long silence. Then I be- 
came aware that everybedy was look- 
ing my way. Finally I got the point. I 
was expected to pronounce an elegy. 
I couldn’t think of a thing. 

Finally Chiriboga broke in, giving 
me a breather. “Naked,” he said, “of 
his flesh and all pretense — that is how 
man goes back before God.” 

Another voice followed. “To the 
buzzards it was all the same, Tonton 
or a common thief.” I looked around. 
This was Fernando, the station porter. 

I had. a feeling I'd been through 
this once before, but I couldn’t re- 
member where. 

“He was hurrying,” said the station- 
master, “hurrying to become a corpse. 
Life is a strange railroad. Each voyage 
terminates in wreckage. _ 

This topped everything, a penetrat- 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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N the days when the Spanish fleet ruled the Atlantic, some four centuri.s 
az, ago, many a Spanish pirate dashed from his hide-out along the coast and 
a sank an English ship: This ballad tells the story of a brave English cabin-boy 
of those times and of his treacherous Captain. It is a ballad to read in our 
\G own times, when heroic history is being made again. 









Will ballads be written (not sung, as of old!) about he gallant deeds 
of this war? Some already have been and others will be. One was published 
in the Round Table in our February 21-26 issue. But ballad making is to 
some extent a lost art, for reasons which you can easily supply. Many of us, 
however, can still say with Sir Philip Sidney: “I never heard the old song of 
Percy and Duglas that I found not my heart moved more than with a 
trumpet.” 

As in all ballads, the story of “The Golden Vanity” is told briefly, with 
: no comment on courage or treachery. Perhaps the ballad singers knew they 

could trust their audiences to live in 
The COLDEN VANITY the story as a child does and to feel 
the emotions as their own. Perhaps 


the many singers through whose hands 














A ship I have got in the North Country the ballads passed stripped the story 
And she goes by the name of the Golden Vanity, down to its essentials, knowing that it 

‘ - was familiar to the audience anyway. 
O I fear she ll be taken by a Spanish Ga-la-lee, People took their ballads straight, 
As she sails by the Low-lands low. without discussion of motives or psy- 





chology —a sort of grown-up fairy 
story that is a pleasant relief in these 
days of psychological literature. 





To the Captain then upspake the little cabin-boy, 
He said, “What is my fee, if the galley I destroy? 

The Spanish Ga-la-lee, if nq more it shall annoy, 
As you sail by the Low-lands low.” 













“Of silver and of gold I will give to you a store; 
And my pretty little daughter that dwelleth on the shore, ‘ 
Of treasure and of fee as well, I'll give to thee galore, 
As we sail by the Low-lands low.” 

















Then they row’d him up tight in a black bull’s skin, 
And he held all in his hand an augur sharp and thin, 
And he swam until he came to the Spanish Gal-a-lin, 

As she lay by the Low-lands low. 













He bored with his augur, he bored once and twice, 
And some were playing cards, and some were playing dice, 
When the water flowed in it dazzled their eyes, 

And she sank by the Low-lands low. 












So the Cabin-boy did swim all to the larboard side, 
Saying, “Captain! take me in, I am drifting with the tide!” 
“I will shoot you! I will kill you!” the cruel Captain cried, 
“You may sink by the Low-lands low.” 










Then the Cabin-boy did swim all to the starboard side, 
Saying, ““Messmates, take me in, I am drifting with the tide!” 

Then they laid him on the deck, and he closed his eyes and died, 
As they sailed by the Low-lands low. 














They sew’d his body tight in an old cow’s hide, 
And they cast the gallant cabin-boy out over the ship side, 
And left him without more ado to drift with the tide, 

And to sink by, the Low-lands low. 






SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


@ QUIZ YOURSELF! 


I. FACTS ARE FACTS 


When you've finished reading “How 
Edith McGillcuddy Met R. -L. Steven- 
son,” underline the best completing 
word or phrase in each sentence. 

1. ‘The events of the story took place 
(a) at the time of World War I; (b) 
about 1879; (c) in 1850. 

2. Edith McGilleuddy’s family (a) 
did not believe in Sunday School; (b) 
were staunch Methodists; (c) were 
Catholics. 

8. Edith went to Monterey (a) on a 
flat-boat; (b) in a hearse; (c) on a 
train. 

4. At the funeral Edith cried because 
(a) she loved "Tonio Alvarez; (b) she 
had fallen and hurt her knee; (c) she 
felt deserted and alone. ‘ 

5. From the behavior of the “long- 
haired man” it is clear that he (a) 
liked children; (b) was insane; (c) was 
crazy about huckleberries. 


il. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Our scene from Harriet will supply 
you with the facts necessary to mark 
true statements T, false ones F. 

1. Harriet’s brother Henry was not 
completely free from vanity. 

* 2. Harriet had given up the idea ot 
writing about slavery because she was 
not sure that slavery was wrong. 

8. The attitude of Jerusha Pantry and 
other Northerners was largely dictated 
by economics. 

4. Harriet’s experience with Sukey 
convinced her more strongly than ever 
that it was not her business tc write 
about slavery. 

5. Henry’s strongest efforts on behalf 
of abolition were always those which 
brought him the most attention. 


ill. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Here are a number of statements 
about “Poor Tonton.” Check those 
which seem to you to concern the 
theme or underlying idea of the story. 

1. South American business methods 
are slower, less direct than ours. 

2. Latin-Americans respect a man 
who can express himself well. 

8. South Americans would rather 
deal with the Germans than with Amer- 
icans. 

4. There are many dangerous roads 
in South America. 

5. Cinchona bark is a precious com- 


modity: 


IV. WHAT A LIFE! 
Fill the blanks in this paragraph 
sketch of Helen Hayes. 
Helen Hayes was born in the city of 
. She began to take danc- 
ing lessons at age of ___. She ap- 
peared professionally on the stage first 
at the age of ______.. On Broadway 
she was helped by She 


is married and has children. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

1. To whom does an individual have 
his greatest responsibility — to himself 
or to the world? 

2. Do you think that a good sales- 
man ought to be a good diplomat? Why 
or why not? 


WRITE IT DOWN 

Did you ever meet a famous per- 
son? How did he treat you? How did 
you feel in his presence? What sort of 
personality do you think he had? Try to 
write about it. 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 

Here is an imaginary scene between 
Mrs. Hobbs and Jerusha Pantry from 
the play Harriet. Can you find ten mis- 
takes and make correctio.s? 

1. Hosss: You got no right to talk 
that way to the Reverend! 

2. JenusHa: Why not? He’s no bet- 
ter than me. He don’t have no monop- 
oly on knowledge. 

8. Hosss: But you had ought to 
show more respect. After all, he’s a 
Reverend. 

4. JerusHa: Nonsense! I respects 
those as deserves respect, no matter 
what their calling. My opinion’s as good 
as his. 

5. Hosss: Well, I'll take his opinion 
any day, Jerusha Pantry! 

6. JenusHa: That’s your privilege, 
Mrs. Hobbs. Only don’t tell me I got 
no right to mine! After all, this here is 
a free country! 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


cinchona (sin ché na). Peruvian, tree 
whose bark yields quinine. 

hidalgo (é dél gé). Spanish nobleman. 

tender (tén dér). An offer. When used 
with legal, currency for business dealings. 

abolitionist (ab 6 lish in ist). One who 
believed in the abolition of slavery. 





POOR TONTON 
(Concluded) 


ing thought and in perfect character 
with the speaker. There was a mur- 
mured applause. 

Now it was back to me. The gov- 
ernment of the United States couldn't 
pass twice. Five skeptical faces aimed 
at me. 

“You were saying something, sefior?” 
the stationmaster asked. 

Now I had it. I started quietly. “One 
time,” I said, wishing I were better at 
sight translation, “that skull contained 
a tongue . . . and was able to sing.” 

Five pairs of dark, knightly eyes 
were judging me. All right for a start, 
but proceed — 

I drew a deep breath. “Alas . . . poor 
..- Tonton .. .” I went on. I wondered 
what Secretary Hull would have 
thought. “I knew him, Chiriboga.” 

Chiriboga nodded. “How not?” he 
intoned. 

“A fellow of endless jokes,” I con- 
tinued. 

“Clearly,” said Joselito, coming «in 
softly. 

The next was almost a stumbler, but 
I worked it out. “. . . a fellow of fan- 
tasy of the first order.” I leaned for- 
ward slightly. “Tell me,” I asked the 
skull, “where do your gibes encounter 
themselves now?” 

“Exactly,” sang the stationmaster. 

“What has become of your tricks?” 

‘“Listen .. . listen!” whispered the 
baker. 

“Where now are your songs?” | 
asked. “Your sparks of humor?” 

“Indeed . . . indeed,” said the cab 
driver. 

“Once they were in the custom of 
making the whole theatre to laugh.” | 
counted five to myself. “Now,” I said, 
“not one remains. Alas, poor Tonton.” 

This time I counted ten, then nod- 
ded to everybody in the room and 
walked out. Chiriboga came with me. 
Behind us I heard approving whispers. 
I noticed that Chiriboga was studying 
my features. “Your mother was possi- 
bly Spanish?” he asked. 

“No,” I said, “not possibly.” 

“Possibly German?” 

“No,” I said, “pure Anglo-Saxon 
American. On both sides.” 

He nodded to himself. “I think,” he 
said, “that you will be able to obtain 
all the cinchora bark you desire.” 

“Good,” I said. 

I didn’t think it was necessary to 
tell him that in Anglo-Saxon America, 
we learn Shakespeare before our ABCs. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
and Collier’s. 
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How Edith McGilleuddy Met R. L. Stevenson, 





ALINAS was a little California cow 
town in 1879. There was a small 
and consistent vicious element; there 
was a large wavering element, likely to 
join the vicious element on Saturday 
night and go to church repentant on 
Sunday. And there was a small embat- 
tled good element, temperance people, 
stern people. 

Twenty saloons kept the town in ig- 
norance and vice while five churches 
fought valiantly for devotion, temper- 
ance, and decency. 

The McGillcuddys belonged by right, 
by race, and by inclination to the good 
element. Mr. McGillcuddy passed the 
plate in the Methodist church; for the 
McGillcuddy family had joined the 
Methodists at a time when anyone who 
wasn’t a Presbyterian was automatically 
an atheist or an idolator. Mrs. McGill- 
cuddy labored at making the garments 
that were sent twice a year to Africa 
and to the Sandwich Islands to curb 
the immorality of those backward peo- 
ples. ~ 

The little twelve-year-old Edith Mc- 

Gillcuddy, however, was a problem. 
Born to the good element, her instincts 
were bad in the matter of the company 
she kept. She could and did play decor- 
ously with the children of her own class 
but, left te her own devices, she invari- 
ably drifted to those dirty-faced chil- 
dren who, if they went to Sunday school 
at all, worshipped in another church. 
This was a matter of alarm and some- 
imes of anger to Mr. and Mrs. McGill- 
niddy. 

One Sunday morning in summer, 
when the sunshine lay sweetly on the 
weedy lots and when the sloughs on the 
edge of town sent up an arrogant smell 
of moss and frogs and tules, Edith was 
yviven five cents and started on her way 
to Sunday school. She had no intention 
of going anywhere else, Of course she 
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A girl never aliies what may come of attending a “free funeral’ 


By John Steinbeck 


rattled a stick against the fence pickets 
as she went along, but it was a small 
clean stick. She walked carefully to 
keep dust from flying on her blackened 
shoes, and she didn’t climb a fence and 
cut across lots because by so doing she 
might have torn her long black stock- 
ings. She brought her blonde braid 
round in front every now and then to 
see that the pink hair ribbon was stiff 
and perfect. 

Had she climbed the fence none of 
this adventure would have happened. 
She walked around it instead and, at 
the corner, sitting among the mallow 
weeds, was Susy Nugger, a little girl of 
Edith’s age but not of her class. Susy’s 
hair strung down over her eyes like the 
forelock of a pony. Her face was sticky 
and streaked where candy juice had 
collected ‘dust; one puffed cheek was 
tight-stretched over a black all-day 
sucker. Her gingham dress was gray 
with dirt and she wore neither shoes 
nor stockings, Susy reclined among the 
yellowing mallow. weeds and looked at 
the light summer sky. Occasionally she 
removed the sucker to see how it was 
getting along. 

Edith didn’t see Susy until she came 
abreast and until] Susy spoke. “Where 
you going?” 

_Edith knew she shouldn’t stop, but 
she did. “Going to Sunday school. What 
you doing?” 

“Sucking on a sucker, and I bet you 
wish you had one,” said Susy. Her 
words were mushy because of the 
sucker. The two girls eyed each other 
belligerently. 

“Well, I guess you better go on,” 
said Susy. “I’m going to a free funeral.” 
She watched with satisfaction the in- 
terest rising in Edith’s face, and she saw 
with malice that Edith was uncon- 
sciously picking her hair ribbon. 

“What’s a free funeral?” Edith de- 
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manded. “They're all free. They don’t 
even pass the plate at funerals. I been 
to lots of them.” 

Susy plucked some little cheeses from 
the mallow weeds and put them in her 
mouth on top of the sucker. “I bet you 
never went to a funeral that had a free 
train ride to it.” 

Edith’s hair ribbon suffered. 
ride to where?” 

“To Monterey, that’s where, and back 
too. And it don’t cost a cent to mourn- 
ers or friends of the deceased.” 

“I bet you aren’t a mourner or a 
friend,” said Edith. 

Susy took the paling sucker from her 
mouth and regarded it maddeningly. 
“Well, if I cry a little ever’body'll think 
I am.” Edith scuffed one toe in the dirt, 
forgetting the new blacking. “Why’nt 
you come along?” Susy suggested. 

“No. I got to go to Sunday school. 
Got the nickel for the plate right here.” 

“Why’nt you wait till next Sunday 
and put two nickels in? They don’t care 
just as long as they get it sometime.” 

“God might not like it,” said the 
weakening Edith. 

Susy guilefully pressed on. Nice peo- 
ple she might not be, but logician she 
was. “When you pray for something do 
you get it right off? No, sometimes you 
wait a long time for it and sometimes 
you don’t get it at all. I prayed for 
about a million things and I never even 
got a smell of them. Why’nt you let God 
wait a week for his nickel?” 

This was wrong, and Edith knew it 
was terribly wrong, but Susy was pow- 
erful and subtle. Out of her gingham 
pocket she drew a huge. all-day. sucker, 
scarlet and shiny. “I was saving this red 
one for the funeral. It’s a hot one.” 

Edith gave up. “The red ones always 
are hot,” she said kindly. 

“Well, this one is the hottest you 
ever had. I tasted it. It'll burn the 
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JOHN STEINBECK 


ALINAS is the home town of 

JOHN STEINBECK, son of the 
county treasurer and obviously born 
to the “better element.” His father 
was of German and his mother of 
Northern Irish descent. Steinbeck 
himself, seemed to prefer the “large 
wavering element,” for his stories of 
the California valleys and the Mon- 
terey coast show that he is well 
acquainted with characters whom 
the McGillcuddys would scorn. He 
shared their poverty, their labor, and 
their celebrations during the years 
he struggled against discouragement 
to become a writer, picking up a liv- 
ing as hod-carrier, house painter, 
caretaker, surveyor and fruit-picker. 

Perhaps these varied experiences 
also enabled Steinbeck to become the 


versatile writer 

he is. His com- 

passionate un- 

derstanding for 

the mute suffer- 

ing of the poor 

was shown in 

The Grapes of 

Wrath, the col- ~~ 
lection entitled The pp Valley, oii 
In Dubious Battle, while in Tortilla 
Flat he shows the merry indifference 
to adversity of the paisanos. Recently, 
as a foreign correspondent, Steinbeck 


interpreted the emotions of any GI 


Joe embarking, landing, imvading, 
facing battle for the first time, col- 
lecting souvenirs, and just shooting 
the breeze. Ernie Pyle has expressed 
the hope of many Steinbeck readers 
for a definitive novel on the war by 
this gifted author. 
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mouth right out of you. I ate the black 
one first because I like the red ones 
best, but you can have it.” 

Edith accepted the sucker and the 
bribe. “What train we going on, the big 


train?” 

“Of course not,” said Susy. “We're 
going on the narragauge. Not just one 
car either. The Alvarez family rented 
the whole train. They’re going to bury 
"Tonio Alvarez in Monterey.” 

Before she put the big sucker in her 
mouth Edith rubbed it a little on her 
sleeve to prove she was stil] dainty. “I 
guess we better be going to the depot 
and get a seat,” she said. 


The funetal train was festive in a- 


mournful kind of way. First was the 
little engine rolling black smoke out of 
its head and puffing steam out of its 
belly. After that was the flatcar carry- 
ing the coffin on two sawhorses. Flow- 
ers and pillow pieces were piled all over 
the coffin car and no one sat on it. 
After that came four more flatcars with 
benches for the mourners. Black crepe 
hung from the funnel of the engine and 
lined the sides of the cars. By special 
arrangement with the company the train 
bell tolled mournfully. 

Edith and Susy got there just in time. 
The coffin was in place and the benches 
were nearly full of mourners. On the 
first two cars ladies and gentlemen 
in black formal clothes sat stiffly, 
ready handkerchiefs and smelling salts 
clutched in their hands. They had ak 
ready got the churching over with. The 
priest and the family sat on the first car. 

The last two cars were crowded with 
less formal people and the aisles be- 
tween the benches were cluttered with 


lunch baskets and paper bags and cans 
of milk. Edith saw with relief that she 
and Susy were not the only ones who 
were combining a funeral and a free 
train ride. For there were courting 
couples whose self-imposed gravity was 
constantly racked with giggles. There 
were hair-trigger children who needed 
only a leader or an incident to break 
into happy riot. 

The engine bell tolled mournfully on 
and the steam from the stomach of the 
engine hissed. Susy and Edith squeezed 
in and sat on the floor between two 
rows of benches. Already Edith’s face 
was streaked with red from the sucker; 
her hair ribbon was a ruin, and in crawl- 
ing upon the flatcar she had torn the 
knee out of one of her long ribbed 
stockings. 

There came a pause to the tolling 
bell. Then the whistle screamed. The 
wheels turned and the little train gath- 
ered speed. It moved out of town and 
into the yellow grainfields. The wind 
rushed by. Some of the smaller bunches 
af flowers arose into the air and sailed 
away into the hayfields. Women gath- 
ered their dresses about their ankles and 
pinned their veils tight around their 
throats. The priest hugged his surplice 
close. Two boys were fighting already 
on the last car. 

Through the ripening country the 
train tore at twenty miles an hour. The 
sparrow hawks flew up from the squir- 
rel holes and the blackbirds soared away 
in flocks, like wirid-blown black cur- 
tains. The wind was warm and it was 
perfumed with the funeral flowers and 
with the black smoke from the engine. 
The sun shone brilliantly down; the lit- 
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tle train raced on through the hay- 
fields. 

Now a few people, made hungry by 
all the excitement, began to open the 
lunch baskets. Ladies pushed their veils 
up to take each bite of sandwich. The 
children in the last car threw orange 
peels and apple cores at one another. 

The train left the yellow fields and 
entered the bleak country where the 
earth is dark sand and where even the 
sagebrush grows small and black. And 
then the round, sparkling bosom of 
Monterey Bay came into sight. 

‘All this time the train bell tolled. 
Four men had climbed forward to the 
coffin car to hold down the larger and 
more expensive bunches of flowers and 
the symbolic funeral pieces, such as pil- 
lows and flower crosses and broadsides 
of red geraniums with lambs in white 
verbenas. A group of small boys on the 
last car began to snatch caps and throw 
them from the train. 

It is remarkable that during the 
whole trip no one fell off the train. 
Nervous mothers spoke of it afterward, 
spoke of it as a provision of Providence, 
probably set in motion by the sacred 
nature of the journey. Not only did no 
one fall off, but no one was hurt in any 
way. When the train pulled into the 
depot at Monterey every passenger was 
safe. Ladies’ clothes were a bit blown, 
but since their dresses were black they 
didn’t show the engine smoke at all. 

At the station in Monterey a crowd 
was waiting, for Monterey was the 
home seat of the Alvarez family, and 
the big granite tomb was in the Mon- 
terey cemetery. A hearse was waiting 
and a few surreys for the immediate 
family. The rest of the people formed 
in a long line to walk to the graveyard. 

Just as they were about to move, the 
brakeman shouted, “The train will start 
back at four o'clock, and it won't wait 
fer nothing.” 

The granite vault was open, its 
bronze doors wide. The crowd of people 
stood in a big half-circle facing the en- 
trance, and the coffin was in front of 
the door. The people had put their 
lunch baskets behind tombstones, out 
of the hot sun. Edith was alone now, 
for the treacherous Susy had allied her- 
self with a little girl who carried a big 
lunch pail. Edith had seen them walk- 
ing in the procession, Susy helping to 
carry the pail 

And now the grave service was going 
on, and Edith stood between two big 
men. She could see the- inside of the 
vault with the inscribed squares where 
other coffins lay. She felt deserted and 
alone. The priest said the hollow burial 
service. Edith began to sniffle, her eyes 
dripped — suddenly she snbbed aloud. 

(Continued_on page 27) 





He Grew Up 
with Radio 


The Story of William C. White 


RAV and William C. White, now 
engineer in charge of G.E.’s Elec- 
tronics Laboratory, were both only 
youngsters when he became fascinated 
by wireless and electrical gadgets. 


When he was ten years old he rigged 
up a Fourth of July ‘‘special’’ all his 
own: an electric circuit devised to set 
off fire crackers around the house and 
yard by pressing a button on his bed- 
room window sill. It made a wonder- 


ful racket, but one day something 
went wrong, and he blew up the 
chickens in the back yard! 


His interest in radio began when 
he had the measles. His father bought 


him a book on the sub- 
ject, one of the first ever 
written. Young Bill read 
through it eagerly, espe- 
cially a chapter on how 
to build a radio set. As 
soon as he was out of 
bed, he started to make 
one—from curtain rods, 
brass bed knobs, and 
odds and ends of wire. 
The set worked, and 
before long he was com- 
municating with other 
amateurs. 

When he finished high school, he 
went to Columbia University to study 
electrical engineering, and the summer 
before graduation he ;worked in the 
General Electric Research Laboratory. 
By this time he had been thrown out 
of most of the wireless stations in 
New York—which he was haunting 
in order to learn more about technique 
and equipment. The first vacuum 
tube he ever saw was in one of these 
stations. The little round bulb ex- 
cited his curiosity; he became too 
snoopy and was again chased out. 

He was soon able to examine 
vacuum tubes a-plenty, for after 
graduation from Columbia he returned 
to the Research Laboratory as an 
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engineer assigned to vacuum-tube re- 
search, to try to find new ways of 
using the tubes. This was work right 
after Bill White’s heart. 


So many were the uses that he and 
his co-workers found for these tubes, 
so great was the growth of radio— 
and television, too—that within a few 

years the work re- 

quired an engineering 

division of its own; 

and Bill White took 

charge. Then in 1941, 

with the formation 

of General Electric’s 

Electronics Depart- 

ment, he was placed 

in charge of the elec- 

tronics laboratory. 

Because William 

C. White believed in 

creating his own new 

job in a new industry 

and making it a job he could grow 

with, his knowledge is today playing 

an important part in developing com- 

munications for war. After the war, 

he will have new ideas that will im- 

prove radio and television for all of us. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


x *« * 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: “‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra,” 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 
World Today” news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL @) ELECTRIC 


968-384-211 
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PILOTS! MAN YOUR PLANES! 


Official U. S. Navy photo 


PILOTS HASTEN FROM READY ROOM ON THE USS SARATOGA 
TO THEIR WAITING HELLCATS FOR RAID ON RABAUL. 


Story of the Flat-tops | 
PART Il 


Your flat-top, Carrier X, is 
knifing through the Pacific 
Ocean, right in the Jap’s own 
back yard. Carrier X is part of 
a giant task force making a raid 
on a vital enemy sea and air 
base. 

You are sitting tensely in the 
fighter pilot’s ready room. Air 
Intelligence has already posted 
the flight data where all the 
pilots can read it. Very carefully, 
you copy it down on your chart 
board. The flight data gives you 
the weather, wind direction, dis- 
tance to the objective, and the 
course you must fly to reach it. 

Your flat-top’s latitude and 
longitude must also be deeply 
engraved in your mind. You 
have been told the course she 
will follow, so that you can find 
her again. 

Topside, the engines of the 
fighters, torpedo planes, and 





dive bombers are warming up. 


The loudspeaker barks: “Pi- 
lots, man your planes!” 

Here you go, pal. You climb 
up a ladder, and reach the 
flight deck. The planes are wait- 
ing like a covey of birds about 
to be flushed. You are flying a 
Grumman Hellcat, a fighter, and 
the fighters take off first. After 
the fighters will come the scout 
bombers, and then the torpedo 
planes. 

It is your turn now. You taxi 
to the take-off point, keeping 
your eye on the take-off officer, 
who gives you the “go” sign. 

Your speedy fighter races 
down the flight deck. Almost 
before you know it, you have 
cleared the deck and are air- 
borne. 

Now you want sky undes you, 
and plenty of it. Your fighter 
squadron, and another fighter 
squadron to your rear, are the 
protective covering for the slow- 
er SBDs and TBFs. 

In tight squadrons you fly a 
straight course for the enemy 
island. Soon it appears. You can 





plainly make out the airstrips, 
the shore installations, the har- 
bor filled with Jap shipping. 
Flak is tearing up the sky 
around you. You zig-zag a bit, 
to avoid being tracked by the 
Jap range-finders. 

Beneath you the Douglas 
dive-bombers peel off, and one 
by one plunge earthward in 
screaming power dives. 

The torpedo. bombers are 
busy in the harbor, playing a 
deadly game of tag with the 
Jap ships lying there. You can- 
not see the tin fish hit the water, 
but one after another, the Jap 
ships leap aflame, huge pillars 
of smoke rising from them. 


Zeros Come Up 


Watch out, Bud. Several 
Zeros have managed to leave the 
flight strip in time. Their tracers 
smoke past you. You turn. 

A Zero is just ahead of you 
now. The Rising Son of Nippon 
is dead center in your sights. 
You give him a long two-second 
“squirt” and watch your hot 
lead drill into his engine and 
cockpit. He spins down in 
flames. 

The other Zeros have also 
been shot down. The enemy 
base is completely blasted. Time 
to go home before the gas runs 
out. 

Soon the flat-top is beneath 
you again. You circle high over 
it. Some of the planes have been 
damaged, and crack up on the 
flight deck, which is cleared by 
efficient crewmen. 

Now it is your turn to come 
in. Approaching from the stern, 
you see the landing officer draw 
his hand across his throat, the 
signal meaning cut! You lower 
your landing hook, cut your 
engine, and put her down. The 
arresting gear has risen a few 
inches up from the deck, so 
that your hook will catch one of 
the cables and: pull you to a 
quick stop. 

You climb out of the cockpit 
and stretch your arms. Here 
comes your crew chief on the 


run. 
“Chalk us up another Zero, 
Mac,” you smile. 
He grins and a hand shoots 
out. Thumbs up! 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


When the invasion of Eu- 
rope begins, the Allies will know 
every detail of the land they are 
attacking. 

Inch by inch, the entire in- 
vasion coast from Denmark to 
the Spanish border has been 
photographed by U. S. and Brit- 
ish reconnaissance planes. 

Over 200 million pictures of 
the invasion coast have been 
given to Allied strategists, who 
use them to determine where 
and how we shall strike. 

* * * 

Which is easier to ship? 
Hatching eggs or baby chicks? 
It seems to have become quite 
a problem. 

Dr. Morley A. Jull, of the 
University of Maryland, has 
suggested that America might 
ship eggs by air in rehabilitating 
poultry stocks in the occupied 
countries of Europe. So he has 
been studying the possibility. 

Recently 15 dozen eggs were 
flown from Washington to Los 
Angeles. Observations of the 
eggs were made at every stop. 

The eggs were flown back to 
Washington, still under obser- 
vation, a total distance of 5,200 
miles. The idea was to see if 
the chicks would hatch okay 
after their 5,000 mile ride. We 
don’t know the answer yet. 

Some say it is more practical 
to ship newly-hatched chicks, 
for they weigh less than eggs. 
Chicks don’t have to be fed for 
72 hours after hatching. 

* * & 


Fastest plane in the world: 
Take your pick! 

North American says it’s the 
Mustang. 

Lockheed 
Lightning. 

Republic is convinced it’s the 
Thunderbolt. 

And the de Havilland Com- 
pany of Great Britain is certain 
the Mosquito has it all over 
them all. 

* * & 

Planes now engaged in bomb- 
ing Germany are using up five 
million gallons of gasoline every 
24 hours! 


claims it’s the 








[; YOU'RE one of the thousands of Junior or Senior 
High School students interested in a future in air 
transportation, don’t overlook this opportunity! 

Now, for only 50¢ *plus postage, you can get 
American Airlines’ great new set of Air Age Picture 
Charts. Lavishly illustrated and alive with absorbing 
information, there’s nothing else like them in print. 
When you see them, you'll agree they’re a wonder- 
fully easy and fascinating way to learn ali about 
aviation. 

These Picture Charts are highly authoritative, 
have been designed and prepared by top-notch avia- 
tion men. American Airlines makes them available 
for far less than they’re worth because American is 
anxious to help you increase you: knowledge of air 
transportation. To get your set, use the coupon NOW! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ° SEND COUPON NOW! 


American Airlines, Inc., Dept. S-4 

100 East 42nd Street 

eae vac tage and handling (cash or mony 
= is $0¢ plus 106 [EASED Kindly forward a set of 
order NCTURE CHARTS 10: 


Name_—_—_- 


Student or Teacher (indicate ee 


Addr 
Zone—— State———_—_—— 
Gg ———— 
f Schoo . 
gy oP charts may be purchased by mail from American 


10¢ each, plus 10¢ for postase 
Airlines at the address “—_ {eri Bey ? 





OLD on to your hats, boys! Accord- 
ing to more than a thousand high 
school girls who contributed to this Jam 
Session, the “Ideal Boy Date, 1944 Ver- 
sion” isn’t Sinatra, Superman, or Alan 
Ladd — he’s a regular guy! They want 
him to have personality and a neat ap- 
pearance, be considerate and courteous, 
like dancing and sports, and be able to 
talk in more than monosyllables. They 
do not want him to smoke, drink, or 
wolf! ; 

In the next Jam Session the hep cats 
and long hairs will have a chance to 
sound off their opinions on the subject: 
“WHAT SORT OF MUSIC DO YOU 
LIKE, AND WHY?” Some like sym- 
phony. some like swing; others like 
both. In fact, one high school girl said 
recently: “I came all the way from 
boogie-woogie to Bach in no time.” 

Dr. Artur Rodzinski, conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, has whipped up a froth in 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


“What Is Your ‘ideal Boy Date, 1944 
Version?’ “ 


Tall and dark and not too handsome 
Full of vim, one who can dance some 
Not a wolf, not too shy 

Not too mushy —a regular guy! 


Two Seniors 
Lutheran H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


He needn’t be a second Frank Sin- 
atra, but he must be a gentleman who 
respects the girl he is with. 


Irene Simon 
Masontown (Pa.) H. S. 


The ideal boy to be my date 

Would be on time, not always late 
He’d make you laugh and feel at ease 
And not insist on parking, please! 


The Girls 
Albany (Ore.) Sr. H. S. 


I want him to be a gentleman, con- 
siderate enough not to take you to a 
dance and check you with the coats; 
not so possessive that you feel hand- 
cuffed to him; not a “comic,” but the 
kind of person it’s fun to be with. 


Gerry Coulter 
Lincoln H. S., Council Bluffs, lowa 


musical circles with this statement: : 


“Boogie-woogie which appeals to hep 
cats is the greatest cause of delinquency 
among American youth today. .. . There 
is no need for this type of jazz with 
such beautiful compositions as _ the 
Strauss waltzes to provide dance tem- 

In an entirely different key is the 
opinion of Dr. Leopold Stokowski, 
guest conductor of the NBC Orchestra, 
who said that boogie-woogie, jive and 
swing are a phase of American folk 
music. As to the juvenile delinquency 
angle, he asserted: “Music — and that 
means every medium — is vitality to 
youngsters, leading them into the di- 
rection of healthy imagination. .. .” 

Now what do you think? What sort of 
music do you like? And why? 

Write your opinions and mail your 
letters not later than May Ist to Jam Ses- 
sion, Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y.—Gay Head. 


He must be nice but not too handsome 
Not cold as ice, and like my dancin’ 
Not like to drink nor park to flirt 

He must not wink at every skirt! 


Two Sophomore Girls 
Martinsburg (Mo.) H. S. 


Tall, neat, and easy on the feet 
No bragging, noise, or glamour boys. 


Three Girls 
Fitchburg (Mass.) H. S. 


One who doesn’t spend all evening 
telling you how wonderful some other 
girl is, and who doesn’t take too much 
for granted. I prefer that from the be- 
ginning he tells you how much he can 
afford to spend, then you can budget 
yourselves and both have a good time. 


Mary Ann Hanthorn 
St. Mary’s H. S., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Not too bright, not too conceited 
Not too tight, no handcuffs needed! 
Mary Bok 
Carteret (N. J.) H. S. 


Recipe: 1 cup ‘personality; % cup 
popularity; 1 tablespoon wit; a pinch of 
good looks. Mix well and what do you 
have? The ideal boy date. 


Two Junior Girls 
Cameron (W. Va.) H. S$. 


He doesn’t have to come riding into 
my life on a white horse, nor in a slick 
convertible either. He doesn’t need to 
be dashing, gallant, and romantic; all 
he has to be is a nice guy. If he has 
nice manners, personality, and appear- 
ance — “That’s him!” 

Elaine Peoples 
N. Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 


A boy is tops if his jokes aren’t flops 
If he isn’t pluggin’ for huggin’ and 
muggin’. 
Two Senior Girls 
Augusta (Kan.) H. $. 


A nice-looking boy, courteous too 
Preferably tall with eyes of blue 
A sense of humor, on the beam 
Will I find him — or is this a dream? 
Jean Whitcomb 
St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Academy 


He must have an interest in sports 
and ¢urrent affairs, know how and like 
to dance, and realize that he doesn’t 
have to spend money to have a good 
time. 

A Girl 
Humboldt H. $., Winnemucca, Nev. 


One who can talk as well as listen. 
Not one who buys you a coke and then 
tries to squeeze it out of you! 


Willie Ruth Sheppard 
Washington H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 


He doesn’t drink, smoke, or use ob- 
scene language — or expect us to. We'd 
like him to know when the party’s over 
and take the short way home. 


Two Girls 
Starkweather (N. D.) H. S. 


Deliver me from these zoot-suit, Ro- 
man sandal, G.I. haircut Romeos! My 
ideal date must have a sense of humor 
— and sense! 


Judy Barber 
Eastern H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Definitely not a flashy clothes-horse 
with a slick convertible and a thick bill- 
fold, but rather a good all-round fellow 
who is popular with everyone. 


Carmen Botts 
Union City (Tenn.) H. S. 
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How Edith Met 


R. L. Stevenson 
(Continued) 


She watched while the coffin was car- 
‘ied into the vault and slid into the 


little black cave that was ready for it. ° 


then the:tomb door clanged shut and 
the people began to disperse, some to 
eat their lunches in the cemetery and 
others to search out the shade of oak 
rees on the hill behind the graveyard. 

The ‘crickets were singing in the tall 
grass and the bay breeze blew in over 
the graves. Edith looked for Susy and 
found her with her new friend. They 
were sitting on ‘a cement slab eating 
thick sandwiches. 

Susy called out ungraciously, “Go 
away! There’s just enough for Ella and 
me, huh, Ella? Ella’s my friend. Huh. 
Fila? Ella knows me.” 

Edith turned disconsolately away. A 
reasonably well-fed McGillcuddy would 
not think of eating thick sandwiches 
with Susys and Ellas, but Edith was 
growing hungry. Her insides were hol 
low, too, from the dry scanty wind 
Nearly all the people were gone. Edith 
noticed that the wind brought with it 


a delicious odor. There was kelp in it- 


and crabs and salt and clean damp 
sand; but it was a lonely smell too. As 
Edith walked down toward the bay she 
thought of Salinas. Were her people 
looking for her body down wells or in 
the quicksand holes of the Salinas 
River? For her family probably thought 
Edith was dead. Her eyes dampened 
She thought how it would be to be 
dead, not in a dry, comfortable coffin 
like "Tonio Alvarez, but floating in the 
stale water of an old well, or far down 
under the oozy quicksand. She felt very 
sad as she walked through the sunny 
streets unti] she came to the beach. 
The little waves were lipping on the 
sand. A few row-boats lay bottom up on 
the beach. A wavy line of dead sea- 
weeds left by the high tide cut the 
white beach in half. Edith walked 
thoughtfully to one of the overturned 
boats and sat down on it. 
There came a scrabbling sound from 
under the boat. Edith got down on her 
knees. and looked -underneath. She 
leaped back quickly, for a dirty little 
face was peering out at her. The face 
and a frousy, frizzled head came worm- 
ing out from under the boat, and a red 
dress followed, and long, skinny bare 
legs. It was a plain ragamuffin. Com- 
pared to this little girl, Susy was as 
elevated as Edith was above Susy; for 
this little specter of dirt and low-class- 
ness not only had a dirty face and un- 
combed hair; what was infinitely worse, 


she had not wiped her nose for a long 
time. She was on her knees now, clear 
of the boat, and she stared at Edith 
with animal eyes. 

“What you doing under that boat?” 
Edith demanded. 

The ragamuffin spoke in a hoarse, 
crecked voice. “Nothing. I was just lay- 
ing there. What's it your business?” 

“What’s your name?” Edith continued 
sternly. Her tone cowed the wild girl. 

“Name’s Lizzie. And I never seen you 
before neither.” . 

“Of course you didn’t. I came to the 
tuneral from Salinas.” 

“Oh! that old funeral. I could ot went 
to that. But I didn’t want to.” 

“Sure, you could of walked to it,” 
Edith agreed sarcastically, “but you 





couldn't of come over to it from Salinas 
on a train.” 

The shot was deep. Lizzie changed 
the subject. “There’s a lady in this town 
smokes cigarettes.” 

“I don’t believe it,” Edith said coldly 

A look of jeering triumph came on 
Lizzie’s face. “Ho! You don’t believe it, 
Miss Smarty-face. Well, I can show her 
to you with a cigarette right in her 
mouth.” 

“I don’t believe it,” Edith said again, 
but there’was no conviction in her tone. 
She knew of course that it was impos- 
sible, but Lizzie’s manner wavered the 
impossibility. 

“You can come with me and I'll show 
you,” Lizzie continued. “And we can 
make a nickel too.” 

“How?” 

“Well, this lady that smokes and a 
man with long hair live up to the 
Frenchman’s. They buy _ ever'thing. 
They bought abalone shells even, and 
they could of picked up all they 
wanted. Ever’body sells things to ‘em. 
I bet they’d even buy dirt for a nickel. 
They aren’t sharp; that’s what my pa 
says.” 

“What are we going to sell them?” 
Edith asked. 

“Huckleb'rries,” said Lizzie. “You 
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a bucket of berries, and we'll 

down, and the man with long 
hair'll give us a nickel for them, and 
you can see the lady smoking.” 

“Is the man with long hair an In- 
dian?” 

“I don’t think so. He’s just kind of 
crazy. That’s what my pa says.” 

“Is he scary?” 

“No, he ain’t scary. He treats you 
nice and gives you a nickel for ever’- 
thing.” 

A warmth of yellow was in the after- 
noon sun as the two little girls climbed 
the hill among the tall straight pines. 
The straight shadows lay on the needle 
beds, and the little crisp dead pine 
twigs snapped under the girls’ feet. 
Fallen pine cones littered the ground. 
Lizzie showed Edith how to bruise the 
Yerba Buena under the heel so that the 
sweet smell of it arose into the air. They 
tore their way through a_ blackberry 
thicket and the thorns didn’t hurt Liz- 
zie’s bare feet. At last they came to the 
open slope where the neat huckleberry 
bushes grew, and the tips of the twigs 
were loaded with black fruit and the 
leaves of the bushes were as shiny as 
mirrors. 

“There,” said Lizzie. “Now we'll pick 
them. Don’t mind if you get leaves in 
the bucket because those people will 
buy anything.” 

Edith watched while her new friend 
filled half the bucket with pure huckle- 
berry leaves. That helped to make the 
bucket fill up with berries more quickly. 
It took very little time to make the top 
brim with black, shiny berries. The 
girls’ hands were purple-black with the 
fruit juice. 

The sun was even yellower when 
they went back down the hill and the 
wind came swishing up from the bay. 
The little fishing boats with sails were 
spanking home in the afternoon. 

“Suppose they aren’t home?” Edith 
suggested. “The train’s going back to 
Salinas at four o'clock.” 

“Don’t you worry. They'll be sitting 
right out in the yard on the ground, 
and the lady’ll be smoking.” 

They trudged through the dirt streets 
of Monterey. A few horsemen idled 
about and a few rigs were tied to the 
sidewalk hitching posts. A barouche 
passed, bearing a sad lady in black 
satin, and the polished spokes of the 
wheels flittered in the sunshine. At last 
Edith and Lizzie came to a large white 
adobe house. There were two stories to 
the house and the curtains were red. 
Beside the house there was a high wall 
of limestones set in mud. Little eaves 
perched on top of the wall to keep the 
rain from washing the mud away. A 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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(Concluded) 


heavy two-leaved gate was in the wall, 
and in the middle of the gate was a 
big iron ring. Over the wall the tops of 
fresh green trees showed and the tips 
of ivy. . 

Lizzie whispered hoarsely, “They'll 
be sitting right on the ground. They al- 
ways are.” 

“On the ground? No chairs?” 

“Right on the ground,” said Lizzie 
emphatically, “and a tablecloth on the 
ground too.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Edith. 

“Well, you watch then.” 

Lizzie picked up a stone from the 
ground and hammered on the gate. A 
sharp voice called, “Pull on the ring if 
you want to get in.” Lizzie reached and 
gave the ring a tug. 

The gateposts must have leaned in- 
ward, but without help the heavy leaves 
folded open by themselves. Edith’s eyes 
widened; her mouth dropped open; her 
hands hid in the folds of her ruined 
dress. It was just as Lizzie had said it 
would be. The yard was flagged with 
smooth limestones. Nice trees lined the 
walls. Toward the back of the yard a 
white cloth was on the ground and a 
teapot and cups. On one side of the 
cloth sat a lady in a white dress smok- 
ing a cigarette, and on the other side 
squatted a long-haired young man with 
a lean, sick face and eyes shining with 
fever. A smile came on the young man’s 
face, but -the lady did not change her 
expression; she just looked blankly at 
the two little girls standing in the open 
gateway. Edith and Lizzie stood self- 
conscious and clumsy. V/'icx the young 
man spoke, some kind of a memory rip- 
pled in Edith’s head. 

“What is it you want, girls?” 

Lizzie’s hoarse, cracked voice came ex- 
plosively. “Huckleb’rries,” she croaked. 


“Nice fresh huckleb’rries. Fi’ cents a 


bucket.” 

The young man put a lean hand in 
his pocket and brought out a coin. Edith 
and Lizzie marched stiffly forward. Liz- 
zie held out the bucket of berries and 
took the coin in her purple paw. Then, 
without warning, she whirled and ran 
like a rabbit out the gate. It was so 
silent in the yard that Edith could hear 
the retreating footsteps for a time after 
the disappearance of her friend. 

Edith turned slowly to the people. 
The lady’s face had not changed. A 
little spurt of smoke escaped from her 
nose and writhed in her dark hair. The 
young man smiled ruefully. “She did 
you, didn’t she?” he observed. 

Then Edith’s anger arose. “That’s not 
all,” she said sharply. “The bucket’s 
more than half leaves.” 

The long-haired man smiled on. “It 


always is,” he said gently. “One must 
take that into consideration.” 

“You knew it?” Edith demanded. 

“Oh! Gracious, yes. But,” he said 
softly, “I didn’t care.” 

The woman on the other side of the 
cloth spoke for the first time. “They 
just take you for a fool. They make a 
fool of you.” 

The man pinched the tip of his nose. 
“It’s not bad sport to be a fool,” he 
said, “for five cents.” He faced Edith 
again. “Will you have a cup of tea?” 

She looked yearningly at the fat 
brown teapot on the ground and at the 
fat brown sugar bowl and cream 
pitcher. “I’m not allowed to have tea. 
My mother won't let me.” 

The man bowed in the face of this. 

Edith continued quickly, “But if it’s 
half milk, that’s cambric tea.” 

“Certainly it is,” he said sharply. 
“Certainly it is.” 

“And I can have that.” 

He poured it for her and held out 
the brown sugar bowl. Edith sat down 
on the ground. The woman still gazed 
at her, but Edith’s courage came back. 
Edith was what she was. “You aren’t an 
Indian, I guess,” she observed. 

“No, I'm really not.” 

“Because,” she went on, “you talk 
pretty near like Granma McGillcuddy.” 

“You have a Granma McGillcuddy?” 
the young man cried. 

“My own name is Edith McGillcuddy 
and I live in Salinas and I came on a 
train to the free funeral. . . .” 

The man turned to the woman. “Take 
note of this,” he said happily. “There is 
more in a line than I could do. There's 
condensation for you, and history, and 
if you were so minded — philosophy.” 

“ The woman looked slightly annoyed. 

Edith sipped her cambric tea and 
continued, “I should of gone to Sunday 
school.” 

“You should, all right,” agreed the 
man. “Salinas is twenty miles away, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, and it’s a nice town, but there’s 
no ocean beside it and it’s got twenty 
saloons.” Edith nodded dismally to 
show how bad the last fact was. 

“The McGillcuddys of Salinas,” he 
murmured, “and you came in a train to 
the free — look, what’s a free funeral?” 

At that moment a high scream filled 
the air. Edith grew tense. The scream 
was repeated. “I know,” she cried. “It’s 
the train going back.” She ran wildly 
out through the big gates and kited 
down the hill. The train was just begin- 
ning to move when she climbed aboard. 

And that was how Edith McGill- 
cuddy met Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
and Harper's Magazine. 
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TIHE 1944 season will find tennis one of Ameri- 


still 


ca’s leading wartime sports ... and “Wilson” 
the leading name in tennis equipment. 


Wilson quality Rackets (with famous Strata-Bow 
frames and gut strings by Wilson & Co. Chicago) and the 
new Wilson “Championship” Tennis Ball are an 
important “‘reason why.” 

For years foremost tennis stars have played Wilson 
equipment exclusively. Today, from beginners to 
stars, Wilson equipment is the favorite. See your 
dealer. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New 






York and other leading cities. 


Wilson Athletic Goods 


Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago Plant 
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Tennis Star Gazing 


OOKING into our slightly battered 
crystal ball, we see great things 
ahead for American tennis. We see the 
U. S. winning the Davis Cup, symbol of 
the world’s championship, and keeping 
it for at least ten years. 

Australia, which now holds the Cup, 
won it in 1939, the last year of interna- 
tional competition. They beat us in the 
finals three matches to two. 

Our team that year was made up of 
Bobby Riggs and Frankie Parker, sin- 
gles; and Joe Hunt and Jack Kramer, 
doubles. Bobby turned pro in ’40, so 
he’s out. Frankie is still an amateur, 
but he’s rdted only No. 8. 

That leaves Kramer and Hunt. They 
were good enough to win the doubles 
in ’39. But in 19—, when the next 
championship is played, you can bet 
your best Harry James record that the 
boys will play singles as well. They’ve 
come a long, long way the past few 
years, despite the fact they haven’t been 
playing regularly. Both are in the Navy. 

Lieutenant Hunt won the national 
singles. last year, beating Ensign 
Kramer. He played a brand of tennis 
that had the experts oohing and ahing. 
But Kramer is our boy. The big, blonde 
Californian has come into his own. 

Early this month he drubbed Don 
Budge, the world’s greatest player — 
some say of all time — in straight sets! 
Don may not have been at the top of 
his game, but Kramer was terrific. His 
serve was a bolt of lightning — he aced 
Budge about ten times — and his ground 
strokes were sure, swift and smart. 

Hunt and Kramer won't be the only 
golden boys we'll have after the war. 
There are Ted Schroeder and Don Mc- 
Neill, for example. Both are former na- 
tional singles champions and both may 
well outshine Hunt and Kramer. Then 
there are such promising teen-age com- 
ers as Bobby Falkenburg, Jim Brink, 
Jack Tuero, and Charlie Oliver. 






















., Jack Kramer — he beat Budge! 
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Future Statesmen 
| (Concluded) 


government to make decisions on cer- 
tain matters that affect world welfare. 
If they gairt peace as a result, who will 
mind giving up a little power?” 


Harris Wofford Summarizes 


The delegates looked with favor on 
the Stassen plan for world government, 
but dismissed the Culbertson plan as 
too closely identified with regional in- 
terests. They approved a five-man ex- 
ecutive board for the world government 
with members taking turns as president, 
and recommended a two-house legisla- 
tive branch. 

Another high spot of the convention 
was the public mass meeting, at which 
Mr. Streit and Congressman Howard J. 
McMurray, Wisconsin member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
former political science professor, were 
speakers. In a farewell address Harris 


Acme 


Harris Wofford and Thomas Hughes, 
Ist and 2nd Presidents of S. F. 


Wofford summed up the philosophy be- 
hind Student Federalists in these words: 
“After a great war like this, there comes 
a brief moment when world affairs are 
in a period of flux, are malleable to the 
extent that we can mould the world 
the way we want it. Certainly after a 
war like this, that moment will come, 
and then it will be gone. It’s like the 
blacksmith’s iron; when it cools off and 
hardens and is unbendable until it is 
heated up again. If we fail to make use 
of the opportunity that the brief period 
of flux provides, world affairs will cool 
off, go back to normalcy, harden, and 
wont be malleable until they are 
heated up in the crucible of the next 
world war. 

“It is because we of this movement 
see shaping such a world crisis, a crisis 
in which our future will be decided, 
that we are . . . building up a power- 
ful student movement.” 

Harris Wofford is joining the Army 
Air Forces and will be succeeded as 
president, of Student Federalists by 
Thomas Hughes of Carleton College in 
Minnesota. 
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Study While You Serve 


HE United States Armed Forces In- 

stitute, Madison 3, Wisconsin. Re- 
member this address if you are plan- 
ning to enter the service. 

The Institute has a curriculum of 
over 700 courses, with a faculty drawn 
from 76 leading American colleges and 
universities. It offers the soldier or sailor 
off-duty correspondence instruction as 
an opportunity to serve himself while 
serving his country. The Institute will 
help you, at no expense, to: 


1. Increase your military efficiency. 

2. Prepare for a civilian occupation 
after the war. 

8. Complete your formal education. 

The following typical excerpts from 
a list of brief descriptions of the Insti- 
tute courses highlight the variety of its 
educational opportunities: 


Water Works and Sewage Plant Opera- 
tion: Outlines backgrounds of mechanics, 
hydromechanics, pneumatics, sanitary 
chemistry and bacteriology as an introduc- 
tion to water purification, and the disposal 
of solid liquid wastes from residential and 
industrial zones. -Senior high school or jun- 
ior college level. Arithmetic and algebra 
are recommended preparation. 13 lessons. 

Refrigeration, Part I: Explains mechani- 
cal principles of matter, motion, force, 
work, power, efficiency, friction, machines, 
flow of fluids and elementary chemistry as 
background for elements of refrigeration, 
including: the nature of heat and steam, 
gaseous refrigerants and compressor, pump- 
ing, lubrication and auxiliary refrigeration 
appafatus. Senior high school level. Arith- 
metic is recommended preparation. 12 les- 
sons. 

Mechanical Drawing: (access to drawing 
instruments essential) Introduces the stu- 
dent to drawing instruments, numbering, 
lettering, simple geometrical drawing, pro- 
jection drawing and representations, inking, 
tracing, drawings of simple machines, pic- 
torial and machine sketching. Junior or 
senior high school level. Arithmetic and 
geometry are desirable preparation. 18 les- 
sons. 

Whether you want to prepare for a 
postwar occupation, complete your high 
school education; or go to college by 
mail while you are serving in the Armed 
Forces, you will profit by participating 
in the educational program of the 
USAFI. Write for a copy of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute Cata- 
logue. Your high school counsellor will 
be glad to help you in preparing to 
study while you fight. 
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All Explained 


Patron: “Look here, waiter, I ordered 
chicken pie, and there isn’t a single 


piece of chicken in it.” 
Waiter: “That’s being consistent, sir! 
We also have cottage cheese, but as far 

as | know there isn’t a cottage in it.” 
Pasadena Post 


Singularl 


Horace Greeley, most famous of 
American editors, stubbornly insisted 
that the word “news” was plural. It is 
claimed that he once wired a reporter: 
“Are there any news?” 

The sagacious hireling wired back: 


“Not a new.” 
Magazine Digest 


Pre-sent! 


Sue: “Why didn’t you find out that 
boy’s name when the teacher called the 
roll?” 

Lou: “I meant to, but he answered 
to four different names.” 

Akron (Ohio) Central Forge 


Keep ‘Em Clipping! 


Bob Hope is not only a comedian, he 
is a business man in his spare time —a 
director of the Hope Metal Products Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Speaking of his company’s war effort, 
Bob said: “Our company is doing swell. 
You know those big four-engined bomb- 
ers? Well, we make the clips that hold 


the blueprints together!” 
Efficiency Magazine 
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TOUCH - ME-NOT 
SKIN 


Don’t let a crop of surface pimples spoil the 
allure of a fresh young complexion. Thinly 
coat each blemish with MEDICATED Posilam, 
leaving on overnight. SIX active ingredients 
quickly help to reduce redness and actually 
peel off the troublesome “‘pimply layer.” Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 50¢, druggists. We call 
Poslam “the ointment without disappoint- 
ment.” Make us prove it! Send for FREE 
SAMPLE to: Poslam, Dept: 148, 254 W. 54 St. 
New York 19, N. Y. “ 
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JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings 
excel in playing quality and dura- 
bility. . . . Ask for 
them on your next 
restringing job. 


Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
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ESSENTIAL WAR WORK 
=with a Peace-time future 


The Aircraft Industry needs Draftsmen and Engi- 
neers now, but more important to om is that they will 
need them in the future too—for the Big Tomorrow in 
Aviation. Remember every néw idea or improvement 
starts on the drafting board. These are the men who 
are important to ee Men who today hold ordi- 
nary routine jobs—can be important figures in the 
aircraft plants tomorrow. Ambitious high school stu- 
dents—and service men too—are now choosing this 
RYAN method of leisure-time training—planning for 
a successful future. 

Ryan’s New Home Study Course 
Can Train You in Spare Time 

Aviation Industry leaders at Ryan have proven with direct- 
from-the-industry methods of instruction that they can train 
you thoroughly—yet quickly, in part of your spare time. The 

are so easy and interesting, many students earn a 
coveted Ryan diploma far ahead of schedule. With this new 
“boiled down” course, higher education or special experience 
is not necessary. Included with your training, you get com- 
plete Aeronautical Drafting equipment at NO EXTRA COST. 

ere is nothing else to buy. The low R.A.I. tuition, payable 
im easy monthly payments, covers everything. 

Do This—Then Judge For Yourself 

Your time is the most valuable thing you have. You owe it 
to yourself to see that the study course on which you spend 
your time is the finest—the most practical. So use this coupon 
—now! There is no obligation—it’ll take but a minute—and 
it may easily be your passport to a successful career in avia- 
tion. To save time, send‘it Air Mail. 
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How Johnny 
gets his 
ZEROS 


FIGHTER * “WEAVE” TACTIC-—Sixth in a series of adver- 


daw 





ted to the skill and courage of American 


aviators, showing Army and Navy aeriai combat tactics. 


JOHNNY IS A NAVY FIGHTER PILOT— 
a specialist. He flies a special plane in a 
special way. 

Johnny’s job is fighting—nothing else. 
He fights off enemy planes that attack . 
our dive and torpedo bombers. He is 
the “aerial umbrella” above his carrier 
and other fleet units. He breaks up and 
destroys enemy bombing formations 
over water or land. He lends a hand 
in ground strafing enemy troops, artil- 
lery, and anti-aircraft batteries; he 
smashes enemy landing attempts and 
their surface escort vessels. 

ee 
Of course, the reason why Johnny 
can perform as he does, whenever 
he and his mates meet Jap planes, 
is that Johnny is an expert in fight- 
ing tactics, gunnery, radio, naviga- 
tion, engines and flying by instru- 


ments. And he can handle his Navy 
Fighter, such as the dread Corsair, with 
second-nature ease ...as shown above. 
In the Fighter Weave Tactic, two Ameri- 
can Corsairs, descending from a cloud 
cover above, “box in” a Jap Zero. Closing 
like the jaws of a vise, they send it earth- 
ward in a murderous cross fire. 

When the war is finally won and Vic- 
tory is ours, Johnny and his fighters will 
deserve much of the credit. His courage 
and skill, his brain and plane are un- 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


equalled by the best the enemy can = 
put in the air! 
* * * : 
Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
search made possible the first commer- 
cial production of 100-octane aviation ~ 
fuel and supplied it to American Mili- 
tary Aviation . . . giving our fighting / 
aircraft new speed. and range, and a 7 
great tactical advantage. a 
Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” § 
vastly increased both the power and 
production of aviation fuel. Today, 7 
more Shell 100-octane aviation fuel 7 
is supplied to aircraft engine manu- © 
facturers, for critical test and run- — 
in purposes, than any other brand. | 
And now, each day, Shell produces } 
more than enough to fuel a bombing ~ 
mission of 2,400 planes from Eng- 
land over Germany. 





